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PILGRIMS 


M EMORIES of men of long ago, on the Old Barbican make your round, 
Come from your unborizoned home and welcome your children to Plymouth Sound! 
For who are these that fly as a cloud, and as the doves to their windows fly, % 


After them blowing the wild west wind, over them springing the western sky? Ri, 


After them curling the long green wave, over them blowing the salt sea spray, 
O Pilgrims who sailed off into the gale, Pilgrims adventure back today, 
Bringing the fruit of all your faith, .bringing the answer to all your prayers, 


For your primal hope and your conquering dream, finished, invincible, crowned, is theirs! 


Now on this pleasanter pilgrimage than of scallop-shell and staff and shoon, 
Roving the Vale of Avilion, blossomy, bowery, green with June, 
With them, great Memories, haply tread the dust of Arthur, your ancient peer, 


And linger above George Herbert’s grave for the gathered flower or the dropping tear. 


Go with them where a Pilgrim made bis earlier progress o’er hill and dale, 


And tell them the awful scope and sweep of the dream that was dreamed in ‘Bedford Jail, 


Till the far Celestial City’s shine into the dusky prison fell, : 
And all the Delectable Country’s air blew its breath through the narrow cell. bi 
Where Chaucer his pilgrims led before, lead your children, great spirits, now ! 

Man of the people who curbed a king, Becket shall smooth his angry brow 

From his heaven of poesy and song, Milton shall stoop in mighty gyr:, 

And the men shall come to companion you whose souls for their jaith went up in fire. % 


Down shadowy length of cloistered aisles, dim with a glory of blazoned dyes, 


Where vast processional pillars lift the vaulted roof into underskies, 
Where the tide of music falls away from fretted stone and from sculpture fair, 


Show them the splendor you thought less worth than the blessed freedom of simple prayer! 


And turn, when the English twilight falls like a blessing given at day’s surcease, 
With the singing sway of ancestral boughs and the passing fragrance of dewy peace, 
And tell them with what heart-breaking love these happy fallows and fields you trod, 
And left them, that those who followed you might come close, close to the heart of God! 


Written for The Congregationalist, by 


HARRIET PRESCOTT 
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ESTIMATES OF MEN, 
‘PROF, J. STUART BLACKIE, 


I do not think Professor Blackie was a man 
of extraordinary intellectual size or weight 
but he was one around whom there gathered 
a particular social and moral interest, and 
there were flashes in him from time to time 
of what seemed to belong to the divi na partic- 


ula aura.— William E. Gladstone. 


rt. DE WITT TALMAGE, 


As I have seen Dr. Talmage from the pew, 
I wish to say that I consider him the greatest 
word painter on any continent of earth. He 
paints for Jesus Christ. He thinks in pic- 
and he who thinks in pictures thinks 
vividly. He paints with a large brush and 


with colors that burn and glow, and nations 


tures; 


gather round his pictures and feel an uplift 
and a holy thrill. There is one thing which 
Dr. Talmage is able to use beyond any man I 
have ever heard speak, and thatis the rhetori- 
cal pause. He makes his sermons vivid and 
impressive with the flash of a golden silence. 
Having rounded his period and tinished his 
point, he stops until the hush of heaven fills 
the house and until his andience has felt the 
nearness of the God of truth and has hear 
the still small voice of bis Spirit. As used by 
Dr. Talmage in his masterly way, 
let aman analyze himself right on the spot. 
They let him get hold of the fresh vision of 
duty and deal with it until the vision resolves 
itself into a stalwart purpose and until the 
purpose records itself with a point of a dia- 
mond upon the inner tablets of one’s nature, 
that tomorrow and the next day it may incar- 
nate itself in a splendid life. I have been 
night after night in bis Sabbath evening audi- 
ence, and [ have been right in the midst of 
scores of young men and I have seen how 
they were moved to the very roots of their 
manhood by his words and by his pauses, I 
have seen the play of deep emotion on their 
serious faces. A new man wasthenand there 
being formed within them. A man of holi- 
ness and of purity, destined under the Spirit 
of God to conquer and cast out the old man of 
sin.—Rev. Dr. David Gregg. 
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PERMANENT BOARD WANTED. 

By a young man and wife board in a Congregational 
family in Boston or suburbs. We would like to find a 
home with elderly people where the family is — and 
there are no other boarders. Address ‘“ L. 
Congreqationalist office 


PASSACONAWAY INN, 


OPEN JUNE FIRST. 
GILLIS & MURRAY, MANAGERS, 
York Cliffs, Maine, and 7] Broadway, New York, 


“Where Times 


99 
are Prosperous 


SPEND YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION IN THE 


Rocky [hountains 


TAKE THE... 
To Denver, 


ROCK 
ISLAND < Ssrines” 
ROUTE & or Pueblo. 


ONLY DIRECT LINE 
SPRINGS, MANIT 

















TO COLORADO 
U AND PIKES’ PEAK 
HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 
waeeianer heepemaneabndseii: 
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our visit. 


Tourist Dictionary 
---Sent Free... 
Apply for it. 


Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen’l Pass. Agent 
1S) CHICAGO. 
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Hotels and Tr avel. 


Educational. 








FOR HELENA, BUTTE, GREAT FALLS, ANACONDA, 
| KALISPELL, AND OTHER POINTS IN MONTANA 


TAKE THE 


Great Northern 
Limited Express 


SERVICK AND SCENERY UNSURPABSED, 
DINING-CARS—MEALS A LA CARTE. 





The Ideal American Trip 
The Superb Passenger Steamers 
NORTH WEST and NORTH LAND 


Leave Buffalo Tuesdays and Fridays, 930 Pp. M., for 
Duluth and all Western points. 





HOTEL LAFAYETTE 
LAKE MINNETONKA, MINNESOTA 
Season 18% Opens June 20ih 
DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED rERMS REASONABLE 


Send 6 ce nts in stamps for heautitally illustrated book 
on Alaska, or Valley, Plain, setae ak,’ to 


F. 1. WHITNEY, G. P. A., St. Paul, Minn. 


VACATION 


TOURS EUROPE 


H. CAZE & SONS, 52d Year. 
All expenses—$175 to $80O0—all expenses. 
HIGH CLASS ARRANGEMENTS, 


Spring and Thirty Tours, ranging in price from 


) 
Summer | #175 to #00, visiting England, Ire- 
Vacation > land, Seotland, France, Holland, 
Tours, | Rhine, Germany, It aly, Switze rland, 


Europe. ) Danube, Austria, et 
North Cape and Russia pati: Jane 27. 
Annual Round the World Party, Sept. 
Holy Land Party (Egypt and the Nile)— 
Spring and Autumn—Four tours annually. 
Independent tickets for any desired tour in Europe, 
with or without hotel coupons. Estimates furnished. 
Agents all lines steamers. Choice rooms secured, 
Gaze’s Tourist Gazette free, gives particulars. 


"New vor.” H, Gaze & Sons, Ltd., “*st’"sose8no" 


THE MIDNICHT SUN 


By 8S. 8S.“ OHIO,” the largest and tinest steam yacht in 
the world, leaving New York, June rik 18%, visiting 
England, Russia, Finland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway 
and the Midnight Sun, stopping at Bodo to witness the 
total eclipse August 8, Lectures on astronomy by Miss 
Proctor and others. $475.00 and upwards, 
University Cruise September 16, as far east as India 
8950.00 and upwards, 
European Tours June bth, July Ist and 8th. 
THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 
1715 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
LEON L. COLLVER, N. E. Agt., 
306 Washington St., 


EUROPE 


Application (with references) n ay now be made for 
membership in President Capen’s (Tufts College) 
Party, and in the Harvard and Brown Univer- 
sities’ rties, to visit the Mistorical, Literary, 
and Art Centers of Europe. Cards of Membership 
$265 to 8630. Address 
LEON L. COLLVER, N.E. Agent Clark’s Tours, 

306 heenannenaiataes St., Boston. 


Boys’ SUMMER CAMP. 


Lake Winnepesaukee, White Mountains, N. H. 
References: Pres. Dwight of Yale, Hon, Chauncey M. 

Depew. Elaborate Equipment. Tutoring (optional). 

20 page illustrated prospectus free. Address Rev. John 
M. Dick, B. D. (Yale), New Haven, Ct. 


THE ‘ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and 
hospitable treatment at the St. Denis which is 
rarely met with in a public house, and which in 
sensibly draws you there as often as you turn your 

face toward New York.” 








Boston, Mass. 



































of the Cheque Bank, London, are 
the best for Travelers Abroad. 
Send for circular which tells why. 
Cashed all over the world by 
Agents, Hotels, Shops, Bankers, etc. 
Each holder has His Own Bank 
ecount, draws his own cheques 
and saves time and money. Fred- 
erick . Perry. General Agt., 
2Wall Street, New York. 











CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U.S, 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Lll.; and Los Angeles, Cal.  !()-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FIBK & Co, 








THEOLOGICAL. 





OHIO, OBERLIN, 

OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
62d year opens Sept. 23d, With special advantages 
in the College and the Conservatory of Music. 

E . Bosworr H, Sec, 


M ASS AC n USET" 











MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Opens Oct. 7 Boston, Mass, 


MAssac HUSET rs, AMH ERST. rt a 

OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Amherst. Reopens September 23d, 1896. C ertit. 
cate admits to Smith and Wellesley. 


Miss VRYLING WILDER BUFFUM, A. B., Principal. 











MASSAC HUSETTS, , WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Worcester, Mass. Thorough preparation for Col 
lege. Intermediate, Academic and Special Courses, 
Send for Hlustrs uted Circular, 








MASS. ACHUSET TS, F RAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Framingham, Mass. Entrance Examinations 
THURSDAY, June 25, and TUESDAY, September s 
1896. For Circulars address 

Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 

SAUVEUR AMHERST SUMMER 
SCHOOL. July 6th-August Mth, at Amherst 
College. Twenty-eight courses offered. Program 
free. Address 

PROF. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amhe rst, Mass. 





MASSAC Ht SETTS. “BOSTON. 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Established in 1889, by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway. 
ae year will begin Se pte mber 29th. Address 
AMY MorRRIS HOMANS, Director,9 Appleton St., Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Mass. Regular and special courses 

for the pre paration of teachers, entrance examina 

tions, June 25-26, Sept. 8-9. For circulars address 
ALBERT G. BOYDEN, P RINCIPAL, 


MASSAC HUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
for Young Men ana 
CARLETON SCHOOL Boys. College prepar- 
atory and general course of study. Individual teach- 


ing. Gymnasium bowling alley, ete. Cire ee 
. N. CARLETON, Ph. 





MASS: ACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 
Examinations for admission to Amherst College will 
be held in the School Committee Rooms, Mason Strect. 
Boston, beginning at 9 o’eclock, A. M., Thursday, 
June 18, and continuing ane cays 

WOOD, Registrar. 








MASSACI Ht SETTS, E ASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Academy for Boys. Prepares for any college or 
scientific school. Fully equipped laboratories in 
Chemistry, Physics and biology for training for 
medical schools, Fifty sixth year opens Sept. 10, 18%. 
WM. GALLAGHER, Pb. D., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
Founded 1803. For the higher education of 
young women. Classical and scientific course of 
study, also Preparatory and optional. Year begins 
Sept. 16, 1896, Apply to 
IDA C, ALLEN, Principal, Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER, 
WORCESTER ACADEM Prepares boys forany 
College or Scientific 

School. Buildings new with every modern improve- 
ment of School-House, Dormitories, Dining Hall, 
Gymnasium ana Infirmary with trained nurse. Play 
ground and oval unexcelled, 63d year begins Sept. ", 
1896. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


For Young Ladies. Regular and elective courses, 
literary, scientific, classical. Pupils also fitted for 
advanced courses in leading colleges. Excellent 
advantages in art and music. Fine library, labora- 
tory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling alley: out- 
door sports, careful physical training. Perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Best home influences. Beau 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Boston. 
62d year. Fall te a Sept. 10, 1896. For illustrated 
prnapes tus, addres 
Miss A. E. STAN TON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 








The New Profession 


in Sunday School, Missionary, and Physical work de 
mands men and women as leaders. The School for 
Christian Workers, Springfield, Mass., by its thorough 
courses and eleven instractors—specialists in their de- 
partments—bhas the e quipme nt to meet the need. Fifty 
leaders should enter Sept. 2d. The demand for graduates 
is many times the supply Send for catalogue and chart 
—outlining the organization of the Sunday School as an 
educational institution. aud thus demanding specialists 
for its full development. 
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Educational. 
NEW tamPsnHikE. 


NEW LONDON, N.H 

COLBY ACADEMY. 
$200 to $250 a Year. Coeducational. 4ith Year. 
Send for Catalogue. Rey. Gro. W. GILE, President. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN, 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 

Meriden, N. H. New buildings. Enlarged facil- 
Beautifuland healthful location, Four-years 
The Departments of Oratory and 
Physical Culture just established, Young men and 
women fitted for our best colleges Students of 
limited means received on the “#100 a year plan.”’ 
82d year begins Sept. 9, 18%. Send for Catalogue. 

W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., PRINCIPAL 


ities. 
courses of study. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802, Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. ‘Twelve 
10. Write for 


courses. $200 a year. 
illustrated catalogue, 
Ff, D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., Principal 


September 


NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 
For Young Ladies, 48th year. College preparation, 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 
re St... Philadelphia. 
adies. Boarding and day. 
Academic, College Preparatory and Musical. i5th 
year. For illustrated catalogue and references, 
address Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH. 












NEW JERSEY. 








Montelair Military Academy, 
N. J 


must be doing 


Montclair, 
A thoroughly active boy 


something. If he is not empioyed, he is 


in mischief. We fiil every hour of the 
day with study in school, or with play on 
the field and in the ¢evmnasium, 

Visit the Academy and see how closely 


Food work. 


b 


MacVICAR, 


Head Master. 


‘CHURCH ORCANS 


Hook & Hastings Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


related good play is to 


‘0. 








Sou Mies BIYMYER 
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23 in, Wheel 
Diamond 
Or Drop 
Frames 

Vim or Morgan 
& Wright “quick 
repair” tires. 
Send for Artistic Catalogue. 







H. B. Shattuck & Son, 


249 Columbus Avenue, 
BOSTON, PASS. 
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The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Thursday. 


PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE At LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 Cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subs¢riber’s address, as 
printed — the paper. Ifa special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specifie order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
time, to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip 
tion, 

ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered as second-class mail. 








Composition by Thomas Todd. 


THE SUMMER NUMBERS OF 
8ST. NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG FOLKS, 
Jr your boys and girls are not already 
taking S/. Nicholas, it will be worth while 
arrange to the numbers 
sent to your out of town address. ‘They are 


to have summe! 


to be full of vacation features that are inter- 
esting and helpfu! to young folks in many 


ways. 


now ready, con- 
M. 


the Bugle 


St. Nicholas 
article by 

S.N., entitled ** What 
On board of a man- 


June 
tains anu Lieutenant Jo 
Ellicott, I 
Tells on a War Ship.’ 
of-war, from morning till night, the bugle 
is calling officers and men to routine duties, 
and in battle it directs nearly every move- 
ment. Most of the notable busle calls are 
given in this article, from reveille to taps, 
and some of the words which the sailors 
have fitted to the notes of many of the calls 
are given too; as, for instance, the following, 
which is the ‘‘mess call’ for officers’ 
breakfast: 

Soupey, soupey, soup, soup 
Without a single bean; 
Porkey, porkey, pork, pork 
Without a streak of lean; 
Cotlee, cof-fee, 
The vilest ever see-n. 


coffee, 


A DELIGHTFUL story, ‘The Lost Prin- 
cess,’ by Tudor Jenks, begins in this June 
St. Nicholas, to be concluded in July; and 
the first one of ‘‘The Talks with Boys and 
”’ is also in the June 
This is a series of practical arti- 
cles, the first one of which tells of what our 
bodies are made. Noah Brooks’s ‘‘ Story of 
Marco Polo’’ begins in June, and in it the 
author of ‘‘ The Boy Emigrants,’’ and many 
other stories for young people, describes 
the adventures of the famous Venetian 
traveler who crossed the unknown countries 
of Asia six hundred years ago, 


TikseE are a few of the many things in 
the June issue. It is a good number to 
begin with, and if you are not already taking 


| St, Nicholas you cannot do better than to 


purchase it at 25 cents on a news-stand, or 
to give your news agent $1.00 and subscribe 
for the four numbers—June, July, August 
and September. St, Nicholas is unquestion- 
ably the leading magazine for boys and girls 
in all the world. 





“eS . 

Religious Notices. 

Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMBRICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social conditionofseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding bouses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vesa- 
sels; publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Soctety at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
R&v. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES Treasurer. 










Buckeye Bell Foundry 
os W.Vandazen Co,, Cincianati, Ohio, 


| Y E.WeVan - 
oA Meer nad Tie GHUTCN Bells & Chimes. 


per and Tin 
Highest Award at World's Fair. Gold Med-| as 


Mid-wioter Exp'n, Price, terns. ete., supplied free 


—— 


IMPROVED 
Cathedral Tubular Bells, 
CHIMES AND PEALS ‘Hiri siee at 


other patents.) 
U.S. Tubular Bell Co. Sole Mfrs., 
Factory and Farm. 


Methuen, Mass. 
AN Catelogus FREER. = AMERICAN 


BELL FOUNDRY CoO., Noatnvicce, Micn. 





all kinds, og and 
little—for Church 
and School, for Fire, 
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study with side- 
’*__ BisHoP HURST. 


‘*A masterpiece of close 


lights from the newest sources, 


History of the Christian 
Church. 


SECOND EDITION. 
SHELDON, Professor in Boston 
5 vols., 8vo, per set, $10 00, 
$2 00, 
$2 00. 

$2.00, 


By H. C. 
University. 
The Early Church. 
The Medizval Church. 
Modern Church. Part I. 
Modern Church. Part II. $2 00. 
Modern Church. Part III. $2 00. 


This work is the fruit of Professor Sheldon’s 
labors and study for upwards of twenty years. He 
has applied ripe scholarship, excellent taste, broad 
views, to a subject which must appeal to a very 
large class of readers. 

‘Up to date and trustworthy.”’—7he Outlook. 

“A positive contribution to the literature of its sub- 
ject.”"— Wm. Matthews, LL.D 

“It is hard to find a field or a corner of a field that 
has not been personally explored, and its significance 
carefully considered.”—/resident W. . Warren, in the 
Western Christian Advocate 

“He gives abundant information on every 
raised.”—Prof. H. M. Scott, in the Advance, Chicago. 

“The spirit of the work is uniformly that of the true 
historian.”’—7he Congregationalist, Boston. 

“Of the many histories of Christianity which have 
been issued in modern times, we feel quite sure the 
work of Professor Sheldon will be accepted as one of 
the very best.”—Zion’s Herald. 

“An admirable and valuable 
Review, 


point 


history.”’— Methodist 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York, 46 East 14th St. 
Boston, 100 Purchase St. 


Christian Endeavor 


Official Dac Scart or Catch Pin, Solid 
al 00: 25 cents. « ecses 


gold, 
autiful em- 


Topic Cards P< d designs. 


, amp »lete price- 


Silver, 


Send for samples, free. 
list of all supplies sent free 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, 


646 Washington St., Boston. 155 La Salle St., Chicago. 





‘She Congregationalist 


The 
Pilgrimage. 


t uw © 


New World Pilgrims at A_ unique bro- 
Old World Shrines... chure. valuable 
as a Pilgrim souvenir. Contains the fall 
Itinerary of the Party. 42 IMustrations, 
Price, 10 Cents. 


“ eh 


A Souvenir of the Party, with original 
List iilustrations by Ipsen, sent, 
postpaid, for 10 cents. 


“ 8 ok 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NOW READY! 


Our New Self-Pronouncing 
S. S. Teachers’ Bibles (=== 


CONTAINING AN 


ILLUSTRATED © 
BIBLE 
DICTIONARY. 


Full particulars on application. & 
AGENTS WANTED. Ss 
A. J. HOLMAN & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


Gospel Hymns, |! to 6, for Devotional Meetings. 
Excelsior Music Edition, 739 Hymns, $75 per 100. 
Gospel Choir No. 2. #40 per 100. 
Highest Praise, for the Sabbath School. #30 
per 100. 
Christian Endeavor Hymns. 430 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











Popular patties of THE PEOPLE’S 

BIBLE HMIsTORY, io a beautiful, substan- 
tial and cheap form, has just issued from the press of 
The Heary O. papers Co,, 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
A grand, good boo for the reader and a magnific ently 
profitable one for the agent. Send for information. 
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PILGRIM 


SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 


PAPERS. 


1896 changes have resulted in largely increased Circulation. 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 


Weekly. 20 cents, former price 25 cents. 
tr The Little Pilgrim is enlarged, printed 
in colors, and reduced in price. 
The Little Pilgrim devotes two of its pages each 
week tothe lesson, and two pages to miscellaneous 
matter, pictures, stories and poems. 


THE MAYFLOWER. 
Weekly. 

i> The Mayflower is printed in colors. 
Continues under the efficient editorial manage- 


menutof Mrs. Boynton, Short articles and many 
illustrations in colors are teatures of this paper. 


25 cents in clubs. 


THE WELLSPRING. 


Weekly. 


50 cents in clubs, 


re The Wellspring is enlarged to 8 pages. 


Perhaps the most radical change of all is in this young people’s paper, which for so many years 


has stood as one of the best of its class. 
published in the weekly edition. 


Free papers ( Wellspring, : 


The paper is enlarged to eight pages, 9x 1. 


Serial stories are 


Mayflower or Little Pilgrim) for one month to non-subscribing schools. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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Distinct 
Courses 


Samples Sree to Pastors, 


Course I. 
THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
LESSONS. 


x grades: the 


THREE 
SERIES OF 
QUARTERLIES 


Course Il. 
LIFE OF CHRIST. 


(4 cents per quarter). 


PILGRIM 


Superintendents and Teachers. 


Si Teacher; 
Little P. _—— Lesson Paper; 


‘at 3 tis, 4 els., 5 ets., Per Quarter. 


In quarterly parts. 
Senior, Intermediate, 
per quarter), and Lesson Picture Cards 


Junior (73 ceuts 


Bible 
Studies 


Senior, Intermediate. Junior Quarterlies. 
Little Pilgrim Caras (pictures in colors). 


Four grades: 


Course Il). 
HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


® Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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HISTORY OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


By Prof. Gro. P. Fisuer, Yale Uni- 
versity. (International gi aa Li- 
brary ) Crown 8vo, $2.50, net. 


Prof. FRIEDRICH LOOFS, Halle, Germany : 
‘*T have, as far as I have read in the book 
till now, observed with astonishment and 
delight how familiar the author is with 
German theology, and with what skill he 
has compressed the vast material into so 

handy a volume.” 

Prof. ALBERT NEWMAN, Toronto, Can.: 

‘*T know of no work that, in point of ac- 
curacy, comprehensiveness, and intelligi- 
bility can be compared with this.’’ 

Prof. WILLIAM SANDAY, Oxford: 

‘Tt is to me quite a marvel how a book § 
of this kind can be written so accurately 
to scale. It could only be done by one who 5 
had a very complete command of all the 
periods.” 

Prof. H, E. JACOBS, Lutheran Theological 

Seminary, Philadelphia: 

“Tt will undoubtedly take rank as the 
very best text-book on the subject in the 
English language. It combines width of 
scope and thoroughness with simplicity of 
treatment.”’ 

Prof. J. HENRY THAYER, Harvard 
University, writes: 

‘* Professur Fisher has trained the public 
to expect the excellences cf scholarship, 
candor, judicial equipoise, and admirable 
lucidity aud elegance of style in whatever 
comes from his pen. But in the present 
work he seems to have surpassed himself. 
It is a charming volume. The justice of 
this epithet—however unusual in reference 
to a work on such a topic—will be proven 
by the reluctance with which whoever be- 
gins to read it will lay it down.” 

Bishop JOHN F. HURST writes: 

“A strong and thorough treatment of 
this important subject. ... It presents so 
many new and fresh points and is so thor- 
oughly treated, and brings into view con- 
temporaneous thought, especially the 
American, that it is a pleasure to read it, 
and will be an equal pleasure to go back 
to it again and again.” 


** Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The 
Sunday School 
Times 


will be sent direct to your own address 
—not in a package, but 


Direct to You 


—with its wealth of lesson-helps and 
special articles, every week until Janu- 
ary 1, 1897, for about half-price, 


50 Cents 


By this special offer we make it easy 
for you to test the paper thoroughly. 
Now is the time! 

If you mention this paper when sending 
your subscription, we will mail to youa 
free copy of Professor Riddle’s * * Outline 
Harmony of the Gospels’’ to fold within 
your Bible 


John D. Wattles & Co., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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O.tp BooKks BouchurT. 


| LIBRARIES AND SMALL PARCELS OF 


BOOKS PURCHASED. 
Save the expense and delay of Auction Sales. 


| V¥.J. BARTLETT & CO., 28 Cornhill, Boston 





THE(QNGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXXI1 


NO. 10 


CONTAINING 


HANDBOOK 


Prof. Walker’s 
80 Years of Congregationalism, 


Bishop Hurst’s 

80 Years of Christian Progress, 
Prof. Hart’s 

80 Years of Political Progress, 


NOW READY. 
Price 4 cents; 100 copies, $1.25. 


% TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. *® 


6 Months for . ° ° ° ° ° ° $1.00 
3 Months for 25 cts. 4 Weeks Free. 


* THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. '] 
No. 13. God in Nature. 
No. 16. A National Service. 
And thirty other services. 
Price, 100 copies of one number, 60 cts., postpaid. 


NE of the two great calamities of the 
O week was caused (in the phrase of 

the insurance companies) by the 
“act of God,” and the other by the care- 
lessness of man. We extend our heartfelt 
sympathy to the great city of St. Louis in 
its misfortune and especially to the broken 
homes and hearts on both sides of its river. 
In the presence of the mighty wind we re- 
alize the helplessness of man and the slen- 
der cord by which he holds his treasures. 
We feel the need of a deeper faith than that 
of a powerful age in cords of steel and piers 
of granite and huge walls upholding iron- 
girded roofs. Out of this trouble sympathy 
has come, and faith and courage will burn 
high again. The city will repair its losses, 
but the scars of the storm will be long in 
healing, and must be borne by brave hearts 
quietly. The other calamity affords the 
needed shadow and contrast for the gigan- 
tic pride and ostentation of the czar’s coro- 
nation. Care for the monarch and his 
titled guests seems to have been omnipres- 
ent and successful, but care for the safety 
of the common people seems to have failed 
at a critical point, and the bodies of hun- 
dreds, crushed and mangled by the feet of 
their crowding fellows, show that man in 
his cruel strength is worse than the tem- 
pest. To the victims of this calamity, the 
living who lament their dead, and the na- 
tion mourning in the midst of joy, we bring 
our sympathy. 


Samples free. 








Anniversary week seems to have been ob- 
served in Boston by the Unitarians and 
Universalists with more than the usual en- 
thusiasm, aided by interludes of the finest 
weather between the showers. At the 
Unitarian reception a paper was presented 
for signatures, ‘‘defining the position of 
the Unitarian churches in regard to the 
ordination of their clergy, and showing 
that by custom and right each individual 
church exercised the power of ordain- 
ing its own minister.’”’ Apparent in all 
the gatherings was a general cheerful op- 
timism, largely founded on the influence 
of Unitarian thought outside their own 
churches. Dr. Hale said, for example, ‘‘ It 
is given to this Unitarian church to be the 
church of the Holy Spirit—the church of 
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the future.’ Judging the future by the 
past, we believe it belongs to those who be- 
lieve in the divinity of Christ, but we re- 
joice in the faith and good works of those 
whose philosophy of life has missed that, to 
us, essential element. ‘‘ That the Unitarian 
faith had not swept the country like wild- 
fire,’ Dr. Hale also said, ‘‘ was because it 
had inherited too many elegancies from the 
fine old professors and college men who had 
given the movement its impetus,’’ The 
record of Unitarianism can hardly be ac- 
counted for in this way, we believe, but 
others also have to face and solve the prob- 
lem of harnessing culture to the car of 
progress for the everyday work and experi- 
ence of the world. 


Talk is plenty and much of it futile in 
regard to what we have called, in our broad- 
side this week, the present ministerial dis- 
tress. But, while some of us are debating 
the subject, about the only agency that is 
coping practically with it is the Congrega- 
tional Board of Pastoral Supply. If any 
have been in doubt as to the usefulness of 
such an institution its second annual report, 
just rendered, ought to dispel all question. 
ings. We make liberal citations elsewhere. 
We are especially impressed with the actual 
service rendered to so many churches and 
ministers. The board cannot accomplish 
miracles, but itis managed with exceeding 
tact. Itis coming to be generally respected. 
It is capable of far greater development. 
We rejoice that fully one-half of our Massa- 
chusetts churches are contributing their 
share towards its support. It is not in any 
case a burdensome sum and strong and 
weak churches will alike be profited. 


The Presbyterian General Assembly at 
Saratoga appears to have been turned into 
something of a love feast, largely by the 
postponement of burning and divisive ques- 
tions. The committee on control of theo- 
logical seminaries presented a report which 
was a practical surrender of the case as 
against the seminaries which have refused 
to act and was thereupon discharged. The 
vexed question of the new Presbyterian 
House in New York was referred to a 
committee, and the management of the 
Home Mission Board to another. Only the 
attitude of the denomination toward the 
Christian Endeavor Society was determined 
by a decisive vote in favor of the continu- 
ance of the present relations. What the 
few remaining days of the session may bring 
we cannot predict, but thus far there is 
every evidence of a genuine desire for that 
peace and concord which both the moder- 
ators have counseled. But next year’s 
docket will have these postponed and 
divisive questions to settle, with the ad- 
dition of at least one heresy trial. 


The second Sunday in June, set apart for 
many years as Children’s Day, is observed, 
we are glad to say, more widely and will- 
ingly every year. It is then that the church 
can imitate the Master by taking the chil- 
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dren in its arms to bless them. It can also 
show its interest in the children of the land. 
By custom, by advice of the National Coun- 
cil and of many State bodies the offerings 
of that day are set apart for the Sunday 
school missionary work of our C. 8S. 8S. and 
P.S. We hardly need re emphasize the im- 
portance of this work. It has opened 566 
new schools during this last year. It has 
sustained about 1,100 schools in places 
where there is no other Christian work, and 
the rest of its 1,550 schools are in cities and 
towns large enough to give them ample 
field. Its receipts have fallen off this last 
year, largely because attention has been 
diverted from it to the societies which were 
heavily in debt. It is certainly its turn 
now, and by general co-operation, to have 
these deficiencies made up. We heartily 
suggest to the pastors and superintendents 
of Sunday schools that they do not fail to 
do their share on Children’s Day. 


An interesting glimpse of popular thought 
in a far-away age of the church is found in 
the translation of one of the song tales of 
the troubadours which is reviewed in our 
literary department this week. The place 
is France, the period somewhere in the thir- 
teenth century, the spirit that of the early 
feudal courts. The hero of the poem is 
warned not to carry off the lady against his 
father’s will. What would you gain? he is 
asked, ‘‘for to the world’s end your soul 
would always be in hell, and into Paradise 
you would never enter.’’ ‘‘ What have I to 
do in Paradise,’’ the hero answers. ‘‘ Into 
Paradise none go except the sort of people 
I will tell you of. There go those old 
priests and those lame and crippled ones 
who all day and all night grovel before 
altars and in old crypts; and those clothed 
in old worn cloaks and in old rags; those 
who are naked and barefoot and full of 
sores; those who die of hunger and of thirst, 
and of cold and of miseries. These go to 
Paradise; with them have I nothing to do; 
but into hell I wish to go. For into hell go 
the goodly clerks and the goodly knights 
who have died in the tourneys and in the 
great wars; and the good soldier and the 
true man, With these do I wish to go.’’ 
WhenWe think of the troubles of our age 
and the alienation of many souls from the 
churches, we may at least be thankful that 
we have come far away from such a view of 
heaven and hell as this. 


To have direct and fresh tidings from 
Clara Barton is a somewhat unexpected 
boon, and the great multitude which is 
eager to learn of the success of the relief 
expeditions in Armenia will read with de 
light her communication of page 900. Con- 
sidering the fact that Miss Barton and her 
coadjutors arrived in Constantinople as re- 
cently as Feb. 15, and considering, too, 
the necessary delays involved in the nego- 
tiation with the government, itspeaks much 
for her energy and tact that goods began to 
be shipped into the interior by the first of 
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March, Since that date four expeditions’ 


have been sent to the front, two consisting 
of caravans of materials for distribution 
among towns and villages, and two equipped 
with medical supplies for places that had 
been smitten by contagious diseases, Still 
other parties are making a circuit through 
three hundred villages and towns in the 
province of Harpoot, providing the desti- 
tute farmers and mechanics with seeds and 
tools and with lumber for buildings. 

It is pleasant to be assured by Miss Bar- 
ton that the government is not obstructing 
her work, and in some cases is materially 
assisting it. She wishes it understood that 
the Red Cross organization as a society is 
not appealing for funds, inasmuch as its 
basal principle is never to ask help but 
simply to furnish information regarding the 
destitution and then to let such facts and 
its own faithful work constitute the appeal. 
So the vigorous requests of relief commit- 
tees in America are not to be considered as 
emanating from the Red Cross, which, as an 
organization, is not admitted by the Turk- 
ish powers, and does not see fit, even in 
this case of extreme need to depart from its 
well-established working principles. 


-__ 


OUR DEPARTING PILGRIMS. 


We are aware that the special company 
which is setting sail this week on the Co- 
lumbia for England and Holland is only one 
of many groups of travelers who will this 
summer cross the Atlantic and wander 
hither and thither in the Old World. But 
a distinctiveness is given to this Congrega- 
tionalist Pilgrimage in the special object it 
has in view, in the composition of the party, 
and in the degree of interest which the 
undertaking has aroused in this country and 
abroad, 

The same general thought which led us 
to project the Oriental Tour in the early 
months of 1895, the success of which has 
been widely recognized, prompted the or- 
ganization of this second party. Believing 
that kindred tastes and sympathies are the 
only conditions that make travel with others 
endurable and profitable, and believing, too, 
that journeys to certain historic shrines can 
be made most advantageously in a party 
carefully made up and wisely directed, we 
have provided such an opportunity. The 
response as respects the English Pilgrimage 
has been no less gratifying than that ac- 
corded the Oriental Tour. Indeed the party 
which sails this week is larger by ten than 
the company who went to the Holy Land. 

The pripciple of associated travel is being 
widely recognized. Boston will soon send 
across the Atlantic representatives of one 
of its oldest military organizations to gain 
by their journey and by contact with its 
London prototype a larger impetus toward 
patriotism. Evefy summer sees many 
larger or smaller companies of persons 
whose common interest in scholarly or sci- 
entific pursuits forms a delightful bond of 
union as they move about in the Old World 
together. It has seemed to us but a further 
extension of this idea to organize a party of 
our Congregational people whose unifying 
tie should be a genuine regard for the his- 
toric side of their faith. We have not been 
disappointed in our expectation, for the 
size of the Pilgrimage but faintly measures 
the attention which the project has secured, 
and could all go who have expressed a de- 
sire to be numbered among the pilgrims it 
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would take more than one ship of the size 
of the Columbia to carry them. 

We feel confident that the individual 
members of the party will have occasion 
many times to realize what special advan- 
tages association with it secures. Doors 
will be opened which do not usually swing 
inwards to the touch of the tourist; oppor 
tunities to become acquainted with the 
leaders in our own denomination and with 
prominent ecclesiastics of the Church of 
England will be frequent and rewarding, 
whi!e the exchange of friendly greetings and 
the giving and receiving of courtesies must 
surely promote a better understanding be- 
tween hosts and guests and thus cement the 
ties between England and America. We 
have not overstated the warmth of antici- 
pation with which our English brethren 
look forward to the coming of this Ameri- 
can delegation, and we are glad to be able 
to gather such a representative group of 
our own people and put them inclose touch, 
not merely with the soil and buildings that 
are sacred in our eyes, but with the men 
and the forces that are helping to upbuild 
and regenerate modern England. As we 
signalized the beginning of our eightieth year 
of existence as a paper by conducting a 
party to the Holy Land, so we are fittingly 
concluding our eightieth birthday celebra- 
tion by sending forth these pilgrims to Eng- 
land and Holland. 

Through letters from the different mem- 
bers of our staff included in the party we 
shall hear, from week to week, with refer- 
ence to its doings and its varied delights. 
Meanwhile we voice the kind feeling and 
large hopes of all of our readers when we 
wish the outgoing pilgrims a safe and 
smooth passage, good fellowship among 
themselves, invigoration of body and spirit, 
and on sea and land an ever deepening 
sense of God’s protection and of the beauty 
and richness of the world which he has 
created and adorned for his children’s use 
and enjoyment. 


Sunnie conn 


THE OWNERSHIP OF JUNE. 


Those who are fortunate enough to go 
upon The Congregationalist’s pilgrimage are 
to be congratulated, but those whose duties 
keep them at home need not envy them 
their opportunity. If they have the rest of 
the blue deep and the green lanes of Merrie 
England, with its historic memories and 
friendly greetings, we who stay at home 
have June; and he who cannot be content 
with June for a companion in our own 
country roads and fields has never learned 
what simple and delightful pleasures God 
has provided for the open eye and ear. 

Early June belongs to the bobolink and 
the bumblebee, but they have never di- 
vided the inheritance and are quite ready to 


share it with the poet and the child. It is. 


the month of the clover, of cool depths of 
shadow on broad meadows, where the ves- 
per sparrow’s nest is hid in its hollow among 
the roots, and the bobolink’s miracle of 
concealmert is performed again to the 
amazement of all would-be callers on his 
quiet wife. The sparrow has doubts and 
fears, creeps in from a distance and is well 
away from the nest on his return before he 
spreads his wings and shows the white 
quills of his tail; but to the bobolink the 
success of his brown wife’s hiding is so 
good, so rich, so inexhaustible a joke that 
he is never tired of telling it. He flies up 
from the clover quite without concern and 
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turns his somersault in the air and trills 
his daring song, while his wings shake with 
bubbling laughter: ‘It’s hid! She’s there! 
Mrs, Lincoln! Meg O’Lincolo! Find her! 
Find her if youcan! Ho! Ho! Ho! Whata 
joke! What a joke!’’ Then he balances 
on @ grass stalk, or perches on a bough and 
lets us see his spring uniform of black and 
buff, while he sings it a!l over again in rivalry 
with another gay husband notfar away who 
thinks his joke is better still. And behind 
the laughter is that ecstasy of delight in 
love and hope and fine weather which is of 
the essence of the time, and carries us be- 
yond laughter almost to the bound of tears, 

Nor is there any conflict between the song 
of the bobolink and the droning note of the 
bumblebee. If one is ecstasy, the other is 
a warm content—a kind of purring hum 
that seems the echo and expression of the 
growth of grass and clover. The bobolink 
is practical enough, though at this season 
he hides his industry under a mask of rol- 
licking laughter and delight, but the bee is 
the incarnate joy of exploration and accu- 
mulation. A new world opens to him with 
the opening of the crimson clover—a world 
of nectar of the most intoxicating fragrance, 
to which he alone holds the key. The 
brown honeybee who lives with man and 
works for men has no share in this delight, 
because with his short tongue he has no 
means of reaching the intoxicating depths 
and must extract his nectar from the shorter 
tubed white clover of the lawns and road- 
sides, but the bumblebee seems made for 
the clover as the clover for the bumblebee, 
and the fragrance and the humming song 
belong together, recalling the beauty of 
June days, with fresh blue sky and moving 
clouds, the throb of heat above the roadside, 
and the hillside meadow stretching bright 
with clover and moon daisies to the green 
wall of the forest far away. 

Little children know the time and are 
nearer to the lengthening grasses than their 
elders. To them every new flower is a 
treasure, and because they have not lost 
the simple joy of faith all things seem made 
for their possession. A handful of nodding 
daisies is not enough, both hands must be 
as full as they can hold, and when these 
gatherings have been given to the mother’s 
keeping, where she sits in the shadow of a 
great tree by the meadow’s edge, the wee 
toddler hurries back for fresh treasures. 

Happy is he who goes out to the world of 
June with the child’s spirit, believing that 
God has made all these good and beautiful 
things for his enjoyment, and yet intent to 
share them at the first opportunity with 
others for love’s sake. For it is the pres- 
ence of love with the child, as with the 
bobolink, which gives its hidden, but es- 
sential, charm to the beauty of the time. 
Were the child alone his overflowing happi- 
ness would change to terror for sheer lone- 
liness, but the consciousness that the 
mother’s love or the companion’s help is 
near makes him free to enjoy the full 
beauty of the flowers and grass and sky. 

And in this childlike spirit we too, upon 
whose spirits the shadows of experience rest, 
must come if we are to possess our inheri- 
tance in the beauty of the world. ‘All 
things are for your sakes,’’ but only when 
the deepest consciousness is that of the un- 
derlying care and love of the Maker of them 
all, The beauty of the lilies and the joy of 
the birds was most real to Jesus, because 
to him alone of his whole generation the 
thought of God’s presence was the ever 
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present, never questioned, source of peace. 
This thought, this gift of an abiding, child- 
like faith, he shares with us and for us, as 
really as for the little child among the flow- 
ers; and itis the confidence in his providing 
and foreseeing love which makes the subtlest 
underlying charm of the most perfect day 
of June. 





THE OALL OF THE MINISTER. 


The leveling up of the congregation has 
brought an apparent leveling down of the 
ministry, which, however, we are glad to 
know is rather apparent than real. The old 
attitude of intellectual superiority which 
stooped to share its gathered knowledge is 
gone forever, but honor for leadership, 
intellectual, moral, social, is ungrudgingly 
given now as of old to those who deserve 
it, and the opportunity of service and of 
self-denial for the sake of seivice is larger 
than ever before. 

Suppose that we accept the worst that 
has been or can be said of the hardships of 
the ministry teday, agreeing for the sake 
of the argument that the temptations of 
ease and social standing and unquestioned 
authority are not what they were a genera- 
tion ago; that young men are in demand 
and old men cast aside, that the laity are 
impatient of control and critical of knowl- 
edge, that outsiders come in and take the 
place of the children of the denomination, 
that salaries are lessening and places hard 
to find—none of these things touch the 
essential point, though some of them illus- 
trate it. 

The ministry as a commercial speculation, 
or as a step of social preferment, or even 
as a means of livelihood is failing, let us 
for the argument admit; but the ministry 
as the prophet’s call, the voice that cries 
for God regardless of consequences and 
trusting God for results, has the same op- 
portunity before it that it has always had, 
and better, because the presence of God 
was never more manifest or more desired 
in the earth than it is today. 

One of our correspondents asks what an- 
swer he is to give to two young men who 
seem devoted to God’s service and ready 
to work. Approached from the commer- 
cial side—the side of ease and money—the 
prospect is discouraging, but approached 
from the side of opportunity, with will to 
go anywhere, do anything, suffer loss, hun- 
ger, sorrow, loneliness, if only Christ may 
be preached and souls helped upward, there 
should be no question of the need and duty, 

This is the test, the only and sufficient 
test, of the minister’s call. He gives up 
everything, accepting what God may send 
as a pilgrim’s provision from day to day, 
and thankful that it is enough to hold him 
up in his chosen work. And for him who 
is thus consecrated there will always be 
work first and bread afterward. 

The first step toward a larger giving, we 
believe, will be in the recognition of a higher 
ideal of prophetic self-devotion. Laymen 
will not count their gifts with niggardly 
care when they see that their spiritual lead- 
ers give their lives in unstinted self.devo- 
tion. 

In what we have just said we have left 
untouched most of the questions of imme- 
diate and practical importance suggested 
by our correspondents in an attempt to 
reach what seems to us the true heart of 
the matter. It is a revival of a higher ideal 
of the minister’s call and work which is 
needed both for candidates and congrega- 
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tions. We commend our correspondents’ 
letters, printed on pages 889, 890, to careful 
reading and the questions they raise to 
prayerful thought, and weshall recur to some 
of the problems of administration which 
they suggest. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL THAT IS 
TO BE. 


All the pride and anticipation which a 
family naturally cherishes in the prospect 
of a new, more commodious and more beau- 
tiful home may properly be entertained by 
the great Congregational family of the 
United States in the certain promise of a 
new building in Boston. We need it, and 
it may properly be claimed that our stand- 
ing mm the country constitutes sufficient 
reason why we should have it, and as a fam- 
ily imbued with the right spirit looks for- 
ward to the occupancy of a new abcde, not 
merely for selfish enjoyment, but as a cen- 
ter for wider influence, so a serious as well 
as a joyous sense of larger duty should al- 
ready take possession of our hearts. 

Equipped with the structure, which is 
soon to be a reality, the denomination will 
be in a position to carry on its various ac- 
tivities more effectively. A tangible, con- 
crete embodiment of the denominational 
spirit in substantial wails and appropriate 
adornments will have its proper effect upon 
our growing youth, our visitors from for- 
eign shores and the publicgenerally. Grat- 
ifying indeed is it that after so Jong a halt in 
the proceedings, and after the encountering 
of so many obstacles there has been so sud- 
den and satisfactory a turn of affairs. So 
happy an outcome takes on the character of 
a special providence, for which there should 
be deep and general thanksgiving. Yet 
recognition of the divine hand should not 
blind us to the fact that potent human in- 
strumentalities were at work, and if there 
is one man to whom the denomination owes 
its gratitude for that which has been 
brought about his name is Samuel B. Ca- 
pen—a name immediately suggesting un- 
sparing devotion to the denomination and 
to the general weal. 

It may not be too early to express the 
hope that the hall in the new structure may 
have a distinctively memorial character and 
that its furn‘shings and decorations shall 
fittingly commemorate the deeds and char- 
acters of those whom we, as a denomina- 
tion, will always hold in high honor. It 
would not be difficult, we are sure, to pro- 
vide, in one way or another, special win- 
dows, wall decorations, tablets and other 
devices which would, in time, make the hall 
a shrine for American Congregationalism 
both in its historic and artistic character- 
istics. We shall have more to say in regard 
to this point at the suitable time. 
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TEMPERANOE IN ALL THINGS, 

Temperance is not necessarily the same 
as abstinence. It means primarily limited, 
controlled, regulated indulgence. Temper- 
ance in eating, for example, does not mean 
going without food, but avoiding harmful 
eatables and taking only so much of any 
food as is necessary and proper for health 
and comfort. It is the opposite of gluttony 
but it does not involve going hungry. We 
all understand this in regard to most sub- 
jects, but in connection with the use of 
wines or liquors temperance has come to be 
identified with abstinence more often than 
otherwise. 
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This probably is true because for so many 
the least indulgence is full of evil, so that 
for them temperance cannot stop short of 
actual abstinence, and because so many 
others, aware of the power of example, 
nobly prefer to deny themselves in a degree 
rather than risk leading the weak into 
temptation. For them, too, temperance 
has come to signify abstinence, 

Whatever differences of opinion may ex- 
ist upon the matter among good men, it is 
certain that our freedom is limited in a 
considerable degree by the possibility that 
to claim our full rights may be misunder- 
stood and may injure some one else. This 
we are to avoid scrupulously. At the same 
time, the strong has his rights as truly as 
the weak, and it is a fair question if the 
discriminating and successful exercise of 
them may not sometimes afford the weak 
brother himself a better example than uni- 
form concession to his weakness, There is 
such a thing as making him weaker by 
always treating him as too weak to be 
trusted. 

Nevertheless, self-sacrifice rather than 
self-indulgence must be our rule, and it 
should be accepted cheerfully. Temper- 
ance, even when in itself disagreeable, is 
rich in blessing. It promotes health, pros- 
perity and sturdiness of character. It wins 
human respect and honor, and it gains the 
divine approval, 


—<—- 


CURRENT HISTORY. 


The Prohibition Party’s National Convention. 
The convention of the Prohibition party, 
held in Pittsburg, Pa., last week, from 
start to finish was one full of dissension 
and most significant in its outcome. Every 
step in the proceedings, from the selection 
of a temporary chairman to the adoption of 
a platform, was bitterly contested between 
the ‘‘narrow gauge,”’ ‘‘dominant issue’’ 
faction and the ‘‘ broad gauge”? faction, and 
when the former triumphed in the formula- 
tion of the platform and the selection of 
candidates, 175 of the ‘‘ broad gauge”’ fac- 
tion, including ex Governor St. John and 
Mrs. Helen Gougar, bolted the convention 
and at 4 A. M. created a new party—the 
National—with a broad gauge platform. 
The candidates of the regulars are, for pres- 
ident, Joshua W. Levering of Baltimore, 
and for vice-president Hale Johnson of Illi- 
nois. Mr. Levering was nominated by ac- 
clamation. He is a well-to-do, reputable 
Baltimore merchant and active Baptist lay- 
man, The bolters—the National party— 
named for president Rev. Charles E. Bent- 
ley of Nebraska, a Baptist clergyman, and 
for vice-president J. H. Southgate of North 
Carolina. The regulars’ platform is one 
that was substituted for an elaborate one 
recommended by the committee on plat- 
form, after a long strife in committee ses- 
sion. It abstains from all reference to the 
many problems of State, which State Pro- 
hibition conventions during the past few 
years bave been so wont to be dogmatic 
about, and pledges the party to a contest to 
be fought on one issue, viz., prohibition of 
the traffic in intoxicants. The platform of 
the bolters, the National party, makes pro- 
hibition the first of three planks, woman’s 
suffrage being the second, and the freecoin- 
age of silver at a ratio of sixteen to one the 
third. Mr. Levering’s character as a man, 
and the platform on which he stands will 
retain in and win back to the party many 
who have become disgusted with its latter- 
day vagaries; while the “ bolters”’ will soon 
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find their appropriate consorts in those, 
South and West, who stand ready to bolt 
from the Democratic and Republican par- 
ties if they do not declare in favor of the 
free coinage of silver. The outcome of 
the convention in Pittsburg is gratifying. 
It is a triumph of conservatism, a sign that 
sanity has not given place to delusion; and 
the separation, or sloughing off process 
which it has caused will hasten the return 
of national health, as well as preserve the 
Prohibition party’s life. As the foe of a 
licensed liquor traffic it has won the respect 
of all who admire positiveness of conviction 
and pertinacity of purpose, but as the ally 
of socialists, inflationists and repudiation- 
ists it would soon have perished utterly. 
Cyclonic Ravages. 

For some reason, as yet unaccounted for 
even by our ablest meteorologists, the past 
six weeks have been peculiarly full of dis- 
aster, owing to the ravages of cyclones in 
the Interior, West and Southwest. Naught 
that man has failed to do can be cited as 
the cause of this extraordinary chastise- 
ment, and naught that he can do, in the 
way of creation of physical barriers, seems 
to promise any protection for the future. 
Hitherto cyclones have smitten prairie ham- 
lets, villages and now and then thrifty 
towns, but last week, on the 27th, a con- 
junction of winds over St. Louis, Mo., and 
East St. Louis, Ill., made the inhabitants 
of that typical urban center realize that 
a mid continental metropolis is as insig- 
nificant as a prairie village in the grip 
of one of nature’s cataclysms. Public 
buildings, churches, large manufactories, 
steamboats, the massive Eads bridge across 
the Mississippi, as well as about 3,000 resi- 
dences, were demolished, in whole or in 
part, as if they had been jackstraws in the 
hands of a sturdy and angry youth, Fire 
added its horrors to the scene, and ghouls 
in human form instantly began to pillage. 
The number of the dead is variously esti- 
mated, but certainly not less than 350 were 
killed and 400 injured seriously. The loss 
of property was not less than $5,000,000, 
perhaps $20,000,000, and most of it, sad to 
say, unrecoverable from insurance compan- 
ies, owing to the peculiar cause of the dis- 
aster. St. Louis is nobly caring for its own, 
and the country has not been asked to send 
aid, as at the time of the Johnstown disaster. 
President Cleveland’s Veto. 

In vetoing the River and Harbor Appro- 
priation Bill President Cleveland has re- 
lieved himself of all responsibility for a 
course of extravagance at a time when 
the nation needs to practice thrift and ex- 
ercise prudence. Wherever the responsibil- 
ity may rest for the condition of our na- 
tional finances, whether on Mr. Cleveland, 
or Congress, or the people who put him 
and it in power, the fact remains that the 
present is no time for such reckless legis- 
lation, such present and prospective ex- 
penditure of money, as this River and Har- 
bor Bill and other bills now before Con- 
gress cail for. The man in debt, who at 
one and the same time refused to add to 
his income and was most eager to incur 
new obligations, would be termed foolish 
or wicked. Words no less strong apply ex- 
actly to the members of Congress, who, 
like Senator Sherman of Ohio last week, 
when given an opportunity to join in a 
sensible method of adding to the national 
revenue, one which would be effective and 
in consonance with the methods of other 
nations, one which would not conflict with 
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any party’s political creed, neglected to 
seize it, refused to consider the question 
in a non-partisan, statesmanlike way, be- 
cause, forsooth, it serves their party’s in- 
terests to accentuate the disparity between 
national income and legitimate national 
outgo. President Cleveland is exactly right 
when he says: 

Individual economy and careful expendi- 
ture are sterling virtues which lead to thrift 
and comfort. Economy and the exaction of 
clear justification for the appropriation of 
public moneys by the servants of the people 
are not only virtues but solemn obligations. 

To the extent that the appropriations con- 
tained in this bill are instigated by private 
interests and promote local or individual proj- 
ects, their allowance cannot fail to stimulate 
a vicious paternalism and encourage a senti- 
ment among our people, already too prevalent, 
that their attachment to our Government 
may properly rest upon the hope and expecta- 
tion of direct and especial favors and that the 
extent to which they are realized may furnish 
an estimate of the value of governmental 
care. 

I believe no greater danger confronts us as 
a nation than the unhappy decadence among 
our people of genuine and trustworthy love 
and affection for our Government as the em- 
bodiment of the highest and best aspirations 
of humanity, and not as the giver of gifts, and 
because its mission is the enforcement of ex- 
act justice and equality and not the allowance 
of unfair favoritism. 

A renaissance of self-respect, self-support, 
individualism is what is needed in this 
country more than anything else. Class 
legislation and appropriations for individ- 
uals, communities and trades entirely com- 
petent to stand alone are breeding appetites 
for which ‘‘pap’’ is the only appropriate 
food. Men who volunteered to save the 
nation are now coming to think of the Civil 
War as a purely business transaction, and 
they are clamoring for their wager. Hence 
the service pension bill now before Congress. 
Our Supreme Court has just sustained Con- 
gress in beginning a bounty system to pro- 
ducers of sugar, and the owners of silver 
mines in the West are perfectly logical in 
their demand for equally favorable legisla- 


tion. 


Judicial Decisions. 

The decision of the Federal Supreme 
Court in the Horsa case, finding the cap- 
tain of that vessel guilty of violation of the 
neutrality laws, in his recent attempt to 
serve the Cuban rebels by transporting men 
and arms to Cuba, sustains every point 
made by the Attorney General in his in- 
structions to Federal officials, and will go 
far toward making it more difficult for the 
Cuban revolutionists to procure ammunition 
and other supplies from this country. The 
same court, in its decision on the sugar 
bounty test case, reverses the decision of 
Comptroller Bowler, and orders him to cease 
standing in the way of executing the law 
passed by the last Congress. The court ab- 
stains from discussing the question of the 
validity of bounty legislation, and reaffirms 
the position that ‘‘in general an unconstitu- 
tional act of Congress is the same as if there 
were no act,”’ but it holds, nevertheless, that 
in equity there is a moral and honorable 
claim upon the United States for bounties 
promised to sugar producers, whether the 
legislation of 1890 establishing the sugar 
bounty system was constitutional or not. 
Had the court decided upon the question of 
the validity of bounty legislation, it would 
have been a most important decision, for 
the question then adjudicated upon would 
really have been whether or not the Fed- 
eral Government is to persevere in a course 
of industrial paternalism. 

The decision of the highest court in New 
York State that the Raines Tax Bill, abol- 
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ishing excise boards and creating a system 
of State control of the traffic in intoxicants, 
is constitutional insures a thorough test of 
the merit or demerit of that radical and 
much abused newlaw. Thus far the reve- 
nue accruing to the State has been much 
less than was anticipated. 


The Autocrat of Russia. 

Nicolas II., self-crowned, sits enthroned 
‘‘emperor of all the Russias.’’ Nothing 
that applied science, unlimited expenditure 
of money and elaborate customs—barbaric 
but splendid—could do to aid in making 
a gorgeous pageant has been omitted from 
the coronation celebration, which in Moscow 
has lasted nearly two weeks, and will be 
continued when the royal party returns to 
St. Petersburg. Occidential and Oriental 
potentates have vied with each other in the 
lavishness of their expenditure for the 
fancied proper conduct of their representa- 
tives in Moscow. France, the European 
republic, thankful for past favors from 
Russia and yearning for more, has poured 
forth money so recklessly as to make herself 
a laughing-stock among those whose favor 
she has courted. Our representatives, with 
becoming simplicity and dignity, have 
creditably represented us, and not failed to 
receive marked tokens of the czar’s respect. 

The proclamation from the czar granting 
amnesty to certain offenders and remitting 
taxation to certain favored classes is ex- 
ceedingly disappointing to those who hoped 
for some indication of the dawning of a new 
era in Russia. Capital punishment in its 
worst form it was thought might be 
abolished. Religious toleration, amnesty to 
political offenders, a lessening of the Siberian 
horrors, a measure of representative govern- 
ment—all these had been prayed for by not 
afewintelligent, patriotic Russians. Either 
the czar is not willing to go so far, or, if 
willing, he has been overborne by those 
around his throne, who live either to further 
their own interests or those of the Greek 
Church and the higher classes. Nicolas II. 
had an opportunity such as comes to few 
men in the course of time. He has failed 
to seize it, and from now ona renewal of 
the revolutionary methods which made his 
father’s life miserable may make his lot 
equally unenviable. A truly great soul, 
after the awful catastrophe on the Hodynsky 
Plain, May 3, in which more than 1,100 
persons were trampled to death in a wild 
stampede of the multitude seeking for food 
and drink and the other tokens of the royal 
bounty, would have put an end to feast- 
ing and gayety as well as devoted himself 
to succoring his people. 


The Revolt in Crete. 

The revolt against Turkish rule in Crete 
has assumed such proportions as to renew 
discussion of the future of the island, sug- 
gest the possible partition of Turkey— 
Crete being assigned to Greece—and a re- 
opening of the Eastern question, with Crete 
rather than Armenia as the storm center. 

Forcible expressions of opinion have been 
put forth by representative American eccle- 
siastical assemblies relative to the duty of 
our Government in defending the mission- 
aries in Turkey. The Presbyterian General 
Assembly last week said: 

We cordially and gratefully recognize the 
sincere efforts of the President of the United 
States to secure the safety of our missionaries 
in the Turkish empire, and tender to him our 
support in every effort he may make to secure 
this indispensable object. We pledge our- 
selves and the church we represent to give 


our prayers and our whole influence in every 
relation to secure an object so sacred and to 
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discharge an obligation to this people bound 
to us by bands that cannot be dissolved. We 
hail with joy the dawn of that better day 
when liberty of conscience shall not only be 
the conceded right of all men everywhere, 
but shall be a recognized rule in the law of 
nations to be enforced as such. We believe it 
to be the duty of our Government to assert 
and enforce all treaty rights in behalf of 
American citizens, and we pledge ourselves 
and those we represent to give it our hearty 
and patriotic support. 
And the Methodist Episcopal General Con- 
ference went even further and said: 

Whereas, An exceedingly great and bitter 
cry has gone up from Armenia, devastated, 
pillaged and trampled under the iron heel of 
armed persecutors, in which hundreds of our 
fellow-Christians have been murdered in cold 
blood, or, surviving, suffered nameless out- 
rages; be it 

Resolved, That the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, assembled 
in Cleveland in May, 189, does hereby peti- 
tion Congress to pass a joint resolution at the 
earliest possible date, authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to enter into nego- 
tiations with the European Powers most di- 
rectly interested, with the view and to the 
end that such Powers or Governments be re- 
quested, in the name of humanity and civili- 
zation, to take such action as will forever put 
a stop to these atrocious and shameful out- 


rages. 
NOTES. 

Miss Kate Field, who died May 19 in Hono- 
lulu, and * Brick’? Pomeroy, who died last 
week, were clever rather than great wielders 
of the pen. 

A new era of municipal health dawned in 
New York city last week, when the Board of 
Health, acting under the stringent and whole- 
some law of 1895, condemned fifteen of its 
worst ‘‘rear’’ tenement houses in the city 
and ordered them vacated and destroyed. 

The best elements of society in Boston dur- 
ing the past week have been ably represented 
at hearings before the police commissioners, 
and indignant protests have been filed against 
further multiplication of saloons in the Dor- 
chester district, and against the establishment 
of municipal saloons in the city parks. 

The Parliament of Cape Colony has made 
known to the British Foreign Office its desire 
for a thorough investigation of Sir Cecil 
Rhodes’s conduct and its distrust of him. 
The release of all the members of the Jo- 
hannesburg Reform Committee, save the four 
ringleaders originally condemned to death, 
is appreciated by the Uitlanders, and will 
strengthen the moral position of President 
x<ruger and the Transvaal republic. 

Louisiana’s new senator is a free coinage of 
silver adherent. The Democratic primaries 
held in Kentucky last week make it certain 
that Secretary of the Treasury Carlisle will 
suffer the chagrin of seeing his State delega- 
tion join the free coinage of silver faction at 
the Chicago convention, and it is generally 
conceded now that Ohio and Indiana will do 
likewise. The Vermont Democratic State 
Convention last week indorsed the gold stand- 
ard and the candidacy of ex-Governor Russell 
of Massachusetts. The revolt against Mr. 
Platt by New York Republicans progresses 
under the lead of the New York Tribune and 
Hon. Warner Miller. 
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IN BRIEF. 


To Anxious Inquirer: Your postal card is 
at hand. No, the elevatorin the present Con- 
gregational House will not be transferred to 
the new structure. 





Now the summer supply committee wrinkles 
its brow over the problem of parceling out 
four or six available Sundays among four or 
six times that number of applicants. 





‘The whole tendency of the gospel is to 
abase man and to exalt God.’’—New York Ob- 
server, The whole tendency of the gospel is 
to redeem man and thus to glorify God. 


At a recent association meeting one pastor 
said that the past year had brought him “ the 
heaviest burdens and the sweetest blessings’”’ 
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he had ever known. How often in the Chris- 
tian life the two go hand in hand. 


The fact that Rev. Dr. D. S. Clark was one 
of our Oriental tourists makes it particularly 
appropriate that in this issue he sbould prof- 
fer some sage council to the pilgrims now 
headed toward England and Holland. 





A writer in the Windsor Magazine says very 
pointedly and happily, ‘‘ An optimist is a man 
who is happy when he’s miserable, and a pes- 
simist is a man who is miserable when he is 
happy.” The definition may not be exhaust- 
ive, but it is extremely suggestive. 


The Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, raised $1,000 
last Sunday for the unfortunate victims of the 
eyclone. That looks as if the level of splen- 
did giving to which Drs. Goodell and Stim- 
son lifted their willing people was being pre- 
served under Dr. Burnham’s administration. 








Here comes another fund whose object in 
life is to wipe out a missionary society debt. 
Our A. M.A. brethren have started well, as 
the record on page 911 shows. We shall all 
take pleasure in seeing the list grow, and hap- 
piest of all will those be who can help make 
it grow. 





It is a singular and suggestive fact that in 
this country of magnificent distances and in- 
numerable towns both the new Methodist 
bishops should be natives of one small Ohio 
town. The presence of Obio University prob- 
ably explains, not the birth, but the direction 
of their talents and is another testimony to 
the formative power of an institution of learn- 
ing with the youth of the town where it is 
located. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cook have been at 
Cliff Seat, Ticonderoga, their summer home, 
since the first of May. It is hoped that with 
the aid of the tonic mountain air, and in the 
midst of the familiar scenes of his boyhood, 
Mr. Cook will complete tbe rest cure begun 
at Clifton Springs, and that the autumn will 
find him on the highroad to health. The large 
circle of friends who await eagerly tidings 
from Mr. Cook’s sickroom will join with all 
their hearts in this hope and anticipation of 
his physicians and of members of his own 
family. 





Informal overtures from a committee of 
Union Church, Boston, were presented to 
Shawmut Church at a meeting on Friday 
evening, and a committee of conference was 
appointed. In view of the quite prevalent 
opinion that such a union would strengthen 
Congregationalism at the South End, it is well 
that a joining of forces should be considered, 
though neither church lacks opportunity or 
is in distress, and neither stands committed 
to any further action by this friendly confer- 
ence of committees. The confidence in Dr. 
Barton shown by the Union Church overture 
must be very gratifying to him, as it is to his 
people. 





Prof. Henry Drummond, so the latest and 
most authoritative tidings assure us, is slowly 
pulling up the hill toward complete recovery. 
He is still at Tunbridge Wells in the south of 
England, where, of course, he is the recipient 
of the best of care, though there are far too 
few ways and opportunities for the devotion 
of his host of friends to find tangible expres- 
sion. His has been a long and painful illness, 
but his faith and hope have stood the test. 
Few men in health have done more to illumi- 
nate doubters and to confirm the faint-hearted. 
Now on his sickbed he is still a powerful wit- 
ness to the reality of religion, and we doubt 
not that he is surer than ever today that love 
is the greatest thing in the world. 





Again have clergymen asserted their au- 
thority as law-abiding and law-conserving 
citizens. To the ministers of Long Island 
City, N. Y., must be given the credit of com- 
pelling such action by the mayor of that city 
and the sheriff and district attorney of Queen’s 
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County as prevented a prize-fight, widely ad- 
vertised, which the “sports” of New York 
city and Brooklyn were planning to witness 
on the eve of Decoration Day. The clergy- 
men even went to Albany and summoned to 
their aid Governor Morton, who gladly issued 
an admonition to the sheriff of Queen’s County 
to attend to his sworn duty, and pledging him 
the aid of the State if he met with resistance. 
The fight «t Woburn, near Boston, last Friday 
evening was a most brutal affair, and inex- 
plicable unless local officials were in league 
with the ‘‘ sports.” 





It was fitting, indeed, that Dr. Webb should 
have preached the sermon at the installation 
of Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., over the 
First Church at Detroit last week. He it 
was who offered the ordaining prayer when 
the young theologue, fresh from Andover and 
then a plain Mister, was inducted into his 
first charge at Littleton, Mass. Again, when 
the transition came to Haverhill, Dr. Webb 
was on hand to preach the installation ser- 
mon; and still again, when Union Church, 
Boston, wooed and won Dr. Boynton, did his 
father in the faith perform the same function. 
He also officiated at his marriage and bap- 
tized his children. This is the kind of trans- 
mission of ecclesiastical grace from one min- 
ister to another to which no one can take ex- 
ception, and we can easily understand how 
the solemn and tender way in which Dr. 
Web» has performed the duties intrusted to 
him has left its permanent impression upon 
the younger man. 





Dr. Webb, by the way, flits about in obedi- 
ence to summons from here and there with 
an agility that will not be surpassed by 
the new Methodist bishops, who have their 
reputations to make. From Detroit he came 
East to New Haven, where he is to preside at 
some of the services of the home missionary 
meeting this week. Another of his immedi- 
ate engagements is at the Vermont State Con- 
vention. He has been supplying recently for 
the Union Church at Worcester, and as chair- 
man of the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board many of his week days are as 
fully occupied as his Sundays. Certainly, 
since Dr. Webb resigned ten years ago the 
pastorate of Shawmut Church at the expira- 
tion of a quarter of a century of exeeptionally 
fruitful service there, he has done enough 
faithful and successful work in various lines 
to shame the idler in any profession, and 
most of all the ministerial loafer. 





Ex-President Fairchild of Oberlin writes us 
correcting a statement in our columns last 
week intimating that President Finney was 
loath to resign the reins of government at 
Oberlin. Says Dr. Fairchild: ‘‘I was never 
on a committee to suggest to Mr. Finney his 
resignation of the presidency of the college, 
and I am sure that no such committee was 
ever appointed. At the earnest solicitation 
of trustees and faculty, he reluctantly ac- 
cepted the position in 1851 with the under- 
standing that he should be relieved from 
many duties of administration. He regarded 
his weekly preaching as the most important 
service he could render. It was always un- 
derstood that he was ready to retire when- 
ever a successor could be appointed. Such 
an appointment was made in 1866, and Mr. 
Finney had a voice with others in bringing it 
about. I have some apprehension that he 
wished we had a better man for the place, 
but there was no evidence of any hesitation 
on his own account.’’ The point of Dr. Fair- 
child’s naive allusion in the last sentence 
which we have quoted will be missed by 
those who do not know that Finney’s mantle 
fell on Fairchild himself, and if any “ bet- 
ter’’ man could bave been found he would 
have been altogether too celestialin his make- 
up for association with common mortals, par- 
ticulariy college students. This country bas 
produced but few college presidents who 
have been the peer of Dr, Fairchild. 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
A Sad Disappointment. 

The ‘shame of every high-minded citi- 
zen’’ in view of the condition of our public 
schools was not overstatedin The Congrega- 
tionalist’s paragraph of Current Ilistory 
last week, Not that the majority of our 
teachers are incompetent—many of them 
are singularly well-qualified and devoted; 
not that the buildings are lacking in adapt- 
edness to their uses, in sanitary conditions, 
in apparatus, in attractiveness—many of 
them are “up to the times’’ in these re- 
gards. But so used has the city become to 
boss rule, to omnipresent Tammany greed 
and despotism, that it has long seemed, even 
to the best friends of our schools, impossi- 
ble to have them conducted with an eye to 
the welfare of the children and the honor of 
the city, rather than to the enriching of 
low-lived politicians with the spoils from 
building and repairing schoolhouses, buying 
furniture, books, apparatus, etc., with black- 
mail extorted from candidates for positions, 
usurious interest from the cashing of teach- 
ers’ checks, and the many dark ways and 
vain tricks whereby a politician for revenue 
only knows how to line his pockets. 

Yet those best friends persevered and a 
grand success was theirs when the legisla- 
ture opened the way to change all that, and 
when Dr. Gilman of Johns Hopkins, the best 
men in the country for the work, encouraged 
them to hope he would undertake the needed 
revolution their cup of joy was full, Very 
chilling to hope here was the action of the 
college, so complimentary to its president, 
but the friends rallied when told that he 
might come, after all, and correspondingly 
heavy was the blow when, on Wednesday 
afternoon, he found himself obliged to put 
a final veto on his further consideration of 
the matter. The board met on Thursday, 
voted down the nomination of Mr. C. B. 
Gilbert, superintendent of schools in St. 
Paul, Minn., refused to defer the election 
to give time for presenting another candi- 
date, and re-elected the present incumbent, 
so perpetuating for six years more the pres- 
ent state of things. 

Our Congregational Club. 

The closing meeting of the season was ex- 
ceedingly pleasant, as a talk from Mr. Mabie 
on a literary theme will make any meeting, 
particularly when he talks on Tennyson 
and two well-qualified ladies supplement 
the discourse with songs and recitations 
from the laureate’s works, The executive 
committee’s report showed a full member- 
ship with a large average attendance, and 
the treasury in its usual state of prosperity, 
with some $2,700 on hand for beginning the 
next season. John H. Washburn, Esq., 
of the Broadway Tabernacle Church was 
elected president, Drs. Bradford and Clapp 
as vice-presidents, Ernest Greene as secre- 
tary; Charles E. Hope as treasurer was 
continued in office. Three new members of 
the executive committee were chosen: Dr. 
H, C. Houghton, Albert Shaw, Ph. D., of the 
Review of Reviews, and Mr, Randall Spauld- 
ing of Montclair. The new chairman of 
the membership committee is Dr. R, T. Hall 
of Greenwich, Ct. 

The Pratt Free Library 

The new library building of Brooklyn’s 
Pratt Institute was dedicated on Tuesday. 
It has cost $190,000 and will require an out- 
lay of $135,000 yearly to maintain it. Mr. 


Charles M. Pratt, president of the trustees 
and the son of the donor, made the princi- 
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pal address and was followed by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Deland of Boston on The Importance 
and Right Use of a Public Library, Truman 
J. Backus on The Influence of Books and 
Melville Dewey, State librarian, on The 
Educational Advantages of the Public Li- 
brary and Its Relationsto the Schools. The 
structure has been carefully planned after 
the latest and most approved models, A 
large reading-room, with hundreds of pa- 
pers and magazines in several languages, a 
children’s reading-room, with appropriate 
books and helps in their selection, a large 
collection of books of reference, many works 
on art and a school for training competent 
librarians are among the leading features 
of the library. 

Hard Blow at Rapid Transit. 

It is certainly not easy to get about the 
city or out of it with the present facilities. 
The elevated cars are crowded to suffocation 
at the hours when most people want to use 
them. Horse cars are rapidly giving way to 
those drawn by cables, rapid enough when 
they don’t get snarled, but jerky, wrench- 
ing, and filling passengers with a constant 
sense of danger. So people were glad when, 
after years of backing and filling, the under- 
ground road seemed to be in full sight, 
with certain rapid ‘‘through trains’ to 
anywhere. Then the Court of Appeals 
said, ‘‘ No, it can’t be done legally,” and the 
whole plan went up, at least for the present. 
Now, the rich ‘*‘elevated”’ folks are study- 
ing how to take the greatest advantage of 
the situation, and are talking of multiply- 
ing their roads, making their cars partly 
comfortable, after a poor, lame, perspiring 
citizen climbs up to them. If they are 
really seeking to catch the public, why 
don’t they supply every station with an 
elevator or two? And why not stop taking 
in more than can either sit or stand in their 
cars. 

We Have ‘‘ Processions,’’ Too. 

One of them paraded last Tuesday, the 
like of which was never seen in Boston nor 
any other city in the world. It was Colonel 
Waring’s white-duck-clad army of street 
sweepers, or, a8 the irreverent call them, 
‘* Waring’s white-winged angels.’’ (On wet 
days they don oil-cloth raiment, and then 
they are called the colonel’s ‘‘canary birds.’’) 
One thing is certain, no angels or canary 
birds ever before kept so clean the streets 
of New York, and the colonel is shrewdly 
managing to make them proud of their 
work and keep them from letting down the 
standard of excellence to which he has 
brought them. Over 2,200 of the clean, 
white uniformed sweepers with 750 horses 
and vehicles were in the procession, headed 
by mounted police and enlivened by seven 
regimental bands and a drum corps. Sev- 
eral platform trucks with girls and others 
with boys of the Children’s Auxiliary Aid 
Societies, who help the sweepers keep 
things tidy, added to the liveliness of the 
procession. Other platforms were filled 
with the implements of the corps. The 
colonel has awarded prizes for the best ap- 
pearance on the parade, the best teams, the 
best kept stables, etc. In such ways this 
shrewd man will keep his men up to the 
mark until he fully demonstrates that a 
great city can be kept clean when that, and 
not the depleting of its treasury for buying 
the votes of loafers, is the aim, 

In Honor of the Czar. 

The cosmopolitan make-up of our city is 
seldom made so apparent as it was on Tues- 
day in the little Greek Church of St. Nich- 
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olas on Second Avenue, where services in 
several languages and before people of 
many lands besides the Russians were held 
in honor of the czar’s coronation. Mass 
was celebrated in Greek, Prayers were 
offered in several tongues—the old Slavonic 
being prominent—and one for the Presi- 
dent of the United States was in English, 
Solemn chants were sung. The Russian 
consulate was closed and the consul-gen- 
eral, his assistant, with many consuls from 
England, France, Spain, Greece, Turkey 
and China, were present in their showy 
uniforms, with a few Americans, who, per- 
haps, learned something from hearing the 
warm expressions of affectionate loyalty 
from the subjects of that distant monarch, 
not commonly supposed to be regarded 
with very tender emotions by his subjects 
either at home or abroad, especially in 
Siberia. HUNTINGTON, 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Dismissal of Rev. W. A. Bartlett. 

To the regret of all who know him, Mr, 
Bartlett is clear in his convictions that he 
ought to accept the call of the Kirk Street 
Church, Lowell. In accordance with his 
decision a large and representative council 
met May 25 at the Ridgeland Church, which 
he has served for seven years, to bid him 
Godspeed. He leaves a united and strong 
church, which, under his ministry, has 
grown from about sixty to two hundred and 
sixty members. The testimony given to his 
fidelity and success in his work, to his use- 
fulness as a lecturer on music in the sem- 
inary, to his qualities as a man among men, 
was such as is granted few men to receive. 
The council as well as the church ex- 
pressed their appreciation of what Mrs. 
Bartlett has done in seconding the efforts of 
her husband. We congratulate the Kirk 
Street Church on the wise choice it has 
made and can only wish for our brother and 
his wife as useful and as happy a pastorate 
East as they have had in the Interior. 
Chicago and the Larger Congregationalism. 

Notwithstanding the rapid growth in the 
number of our churches during the last 
decade many have felt that steps ought to 
be taken to secure a unity of action among 
Congregationalists which will show itself 
hereafter in a wiser location of churches 
and in a distribution of forces, which will 
not leave the center and the poorer sections 
of the city uncared for. The drift is away 
from the older and stronger churches and, 
unless something is done to check it, these 
churches will, before many years have 
passed, be unable to contribute large sums 
to purely mission work in the slums and, 
at the same time, take the lead in the estab- 
lishment of new churches. The feeling is 
prevalent that promising locations must be 
secured in the newer portions of the city 
and its suburbs for churches which ere 
long will become contributing churches 
and able to relieve the few churches which 
up to this time have borne the burden of 
aggressive work. That matters concerning 
the welfare of the denomination, its respon- 
sibilities to the people in and about the city 
and the best means to advance its growth 
and use its resources might be intelligently 
considered, eighty gentlemen met at the 
Leland Hotel Monday evening, at the invi- 
tation of the City Missionary Society, to 
express their views upon the problem of 
church extension. There is no purpose on 
the part of any one to trench on the terri- 
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tory of other denominations. lteference 
during the discussion was made to the sums 
which the Clark Street M. E. Church, dur- 
ing the last ten years, has been able to give 
in aid of church erection, perhaps an aver- 
age of $30,000 annually, and to the pros- 
pects which some other denc minations have 
»f soon having large means at their disposal 
for similar purposes. Our speakers recog- 
sized the fact that for ou: expenditure of 
about $25,000 a year we must depend upon 
regular gifts from the churches, that we 
cannot expect to place very large sums of 
money at the disposal of any body of Chris- 
tian people bearing our name desiring to 
erect a house of worship. Emphasis was 
put on the need of a place in the center of 
the city where a man with gifts like those 
of Dr. Gunsaulus may reach the masses 
with the gospel, as well as of mission 
churches and mission schools in portions 
of the city where, but for these institutions, 
thousands of people will have no religious 
privileges whatever. 

As an illustration of the need in what 
may be called the new city, in which there 
are at present no churches at all, the Wash- 
ington Park Church, where Professor Mac- 
kenzie has been preaching, was mentioned. 
In a region nearly a mile square, which is 
rapidly filling up with the best class of peo- 
ple, there is only this evangelical church. 
Professor Curtiss’s report was received as 
a matter over which to rejoice, that Mr. 
Sidney Kent had offered a lot to this new 
organization worth at least $30,000 for a 
trifle more than half that amount, and that 
arrangements had been made by the City 
Missionary Society to take it. The location 
thus obtained, Garfield Boulevard and In- 
diana Avenue, is one of the best on the 
South Side, and, with a part of the building 
ready for use next fall, a rapid growth for 
the church is certain. The society was 
asked to appoint a committee of business 
men to consider this complicated question 
of church extension and place itself in com- 
munication with the officers of the society, 
the fields to be occupied and the contrib- 
uting churches. Appreciative words were 
uttered by nearly all the speakers of what 
the society has already accomplished. But 
it has become evident to all that we are 
now in a period of transition, that our 
forces must be carefully organized and 
wisely directed, that foundations must be 
laid for a service in the future which the 
growth of the city calls for and the inter- 
ests of the denomination throughout the 
country demand. Unless we have strong 
churches in the suburbs, and in what now 
seem to be the fringes of the city, we can- 
not continue to make large contributions 
to our national societies. Hence the move- 
ment, from which good resulta are antici- 
pated. 


Chicago, May 30. FRANKLIN, 





“BON VOYAGE.” 


BY REV. D. 8S. CLARK, D. D. 


Perhaps we ought to say ‘‘ Bon Pilgrim- 
age,”’ since the voyage is but a small part 
of the anticipated experience of The Con- 
gregationalist’s party setting out for ‘‘ Old 
World Shrines.’’ Yet the voyage comes 
first, as you are likely to discover. Fortu- 
nate are you that it is to be made on that 
splendid ship so worthy by name and ap- 
pointment to convey back to the mother 
country the sons and daughters of them 
who so long ago—as we Americans count 
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the years—came over the sea for God and 
freedom of conscience’s sake, to plant Con- 
gregationalism on these virgin shores. 

‘*Time brings in his revenges.’””’ Now 
there is welcome at cathedral, university 
and guildhall doors to the schismatics, 
whom once the king and ecclesiastic would 
‘‘harry out of the land.’? Would that we 
all might go and receive the meed of jus- 
tice, so long delayed, from British lips and 
hands! Would we all were among the elect 
who agaip, as at the first, have been “sifted 
out of a continent’? by The Congregational- 
ist patent mesh for this joy and honor! 
Alas! as in politics, the choice does not fall 
on us! It is the other man who is called 
and we are invited to offer him our congrat- 
ulations. 

This we do heartily, universally: ‘ All 
the saints salute you.’’ We are told there 
are in your company all sorts and condi- 
tions of Congregationalists—lawyers, teach- 
ers, merchants, physicians, ministers and 
some women, possibly of the ‘‘ new”? vari- 
ety, of course no old. We tremble at the 
thought of these ‘ falling out by the way,”’ 
and so repeat the Josephic admonition. 

Your leader is no novice in the pilgrim- 
age business. He has conducted already a 
considerable band into the very presence of 
Rameses the Great and to the Holy City it- 
self. He knows what labors, dangers and 
sufferings are involved in the task. He can 
curb the rash, cheer the faint, bear with 
the grumbler and command when he must. 

His ‘‘sesame’’ has the magic charm to 
open many places closed to the curious 
traveler, and lords and bishops and lackeys 
do him homage, for his is a prevailing 
name, His is the habit of getting things, 
Dun. He can speak, discreetly as Solomon, 
on any topic from Dutch currency to higher 
criticism, or the best specifics against her- 
esy or seasickness, By the way, we advise 
you to leave ‘‘ brush remedies’’ to the cate, 
and take your tossing and qualms in that 
heroic Christian spirit they did on the May- 
flower. The ‘‘Gem of the Ocean” will do 
as little in the way of upsetting you as any 
craft, even if you do not have a gimbal- 
hung stateroom. You need not besitate at 
every chance to lay in one of the Columbia’s 
square meals. Show to the cynical world- 
lings how ‘‘ powerful them pious eats.”’ 

Then to the daily promenade, the stirring 
strains of the orchestra, the dozing in the 
hired chair, the ‘light reading,’’ the plow- 
ing through fog banks to the cheerful toot 
of the whistle, the excitement of a passing 
“liner,” the noisy laugh over antique stories 
and the first sighting of Albion’s chalky 
cliffs—how we all would like to share in 
these. 

So you are really going—by way of the 
Establishment premises—to see where noble 
and simple ideals first germinated in true 
souls! Scrooby and Austerfield are to un- 
fold their secrets to you. No grandeur of 
Exeter and Wells and Salisbury is to per- 
suade you thatitis better to ‘‘enrich’’ your 
‘“‘gervice’’ after the church pattern. As 
psalm singers and lovers of unrobed minis- 
ters and white window glass and hard pews, 
you, Puritans and Pilgrims, are now to offer 
your silent protests against all that is spec- 
tacular in worship; to *‘ kiss’’ no ‘‘ calves’”’ 
of abominations, parading in the name of 
religion, though all do it over there. Re- 
member the eyes of a denomination are on 
you as faithful witnesses. May you be equal 
to the test! 

Neither are you to inveigh against strange 
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customs and silly rules. We shall expect 


” 


you all to remember to say “carriage 


and ‘lift’? and “tram” and *' tuppence”’ 
and ‘‘boots’’ and ‘‘tarts,’’ and never let 
slip a@ Yankee ‘‘guess.’’ ‘They didn’t at 
Brewster’s house or Bunyan’s cottage. 
London is to receive, amaze’ and weary 
you by its endless stretches of monotonous 
streets, historic buildings and oppressive 
problems. You won’t solve all the latter, 


but don’t try to do the British Museum, or 
to remember all the inscriptions on the 
monuments in the Abbey. Leave some- 
thing for the next time, or there won't be 
any next time. 

Breakfasts is the name of them—those 
semi-gustatory, semi oratorical receptions, 
of which we learn you are to have your fill. 
‘Go to, let us have a breakfast,’’ will be 
the first serious proposition we shall hear 
on your return. Philanthropy is in it and 
culture and creature benefit. The Puritans 
will have all the needed salt in themselves. 

Our dear Congregational appendix—our 
‘*proselyte of the gate’’ at Oxford! How 
proud you will be as you walk about it and 
count its neo-classic towers, with never a 
rook condescending to makeits nest in them! 
We all join in any bhurrahs with which you 
may rashly break the dignified silence of 
that cloistered retreat. We do not care if 
you wake Wolsey from his sleep to see how 
the Protestant thrives, where he was once 
anathematized and burned. As you jour- 
ney, in true Pilgrim fashion, to the tomb of 
Becket, not on palfrey and prancing steed, 
but via the London & South Western R. R., 
we enjoin you to reserve, every one, your 
‘*Canterbury tale’’ till we can have it at 
first hand. We empower you to contribute 
our Peter’s Pence for the restoration of the 
ancient fane, as our good friend, the Dean, 
cordially invites all generous Americans 
to do. 

Across the yeasty stretch of waters, in the 
realm of flaunting windmills and piles of 
red cannon ball cheeses, clatter of sabots 
and jingle of guldens, how will you survive, 
unless by the same honest hearts as the first 
fugitives did? Settle it for us, whether our 
fathers were more Dutchmen than English- 
mepv. If you can get any more “light”’ 
from John Robinson on that matter, bottle 
it and let it ‘‘ break forth’’ on arrival here. 
We rejoice that you cannot stay long there, 
lest your morals suffer in the corrupt atmos- 
phere as did those of the Pilgrim youth. 
Paris the gay, and Heidelberg the romantic, 
and Lucerne the beautiful—the names make 
us almost wild with desire to set foot within 
their borders. Some, with a preference for 
H?0, still find it desirable to drink ‘‘the 
wine of the country,’’ but, brethren, ‘‘ we 
are persuaded better things of you, though 
we thus speak,.’’ 

Sunrises on the Righi, castles on the 
Rhine, the mysterious concoctions of the 
table d’héte, these crowd upon our imagina- 
tion till envy stirs within us and we crack 
some of the commandments. This is our 
consolation—soon the days will have passed 
and you be headed like the Star of Empire, 
a rested, wise, enthusiastic band of travel- 
ers, who have done what you could to seal 
more firmly the bonds which unite Briton 
and American, and to bring in the everlast- 
ing years of peace and the latter day glory 
of our Congregational order. So we say to 
the good ship Columbia, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 


Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 


Are all with thee—are all with thee. 
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The New Congregational House. 


It is now fully six years since the proj- 
ect of a new denominational headquarters 
in Boston began to receive frequent and 
serious discussion. It was felt that the 
structure occupied since 1873 was becom- 
ing too shabby and inadequate, and that 
the march of improvements was bringing 
about an inevitable change, though just 
how soon it would come no one could fore- 
cast. The fact that new and spacious 
buildings were going up in close proximity, 
making the present Congregational House 
by contrast all the more dingy and un- 
attractive, had, no doubt, something to do 
with bringing about a feeling of unrest and 
desire for better things. No one had the 
temerity to dispute the proposition that a 
denomination possessed of 


of the association, who has exhibited con- 
stant interest in the undertaking. 

At first there was a disposition to con- 
sider carefully sites in the South End and 
Back Bay districts, and the refusal of a de- 
sirable lot on Copley Square was secured, 
But there being grave objections to go radi- 
cal a change in locality, another site on 
Beacon Hill at the corner of Hancock and 
Mount Vernon Streets was taken into con- 
sideration and a refusal of it for thirty days 
was obtained. 

The drift of opinion by this time was 
altogether in favor of abandoning the pres- 
ent site and the plan for a great building 
and instead the ideal was set up of a mod- 
erate sized edifice, distinctive in character 


on high ground, with remarkable advan- 
tages in air and light, midway between the 
different railroad stations, close to the busi- 
ness heart of the city and therefore easy of 
access to the gentlemen who are obliged to 
resort to the denominational headquarters 
in frequent fulfillment of committee duties, 
no spot throughout the length and breadth 
of Boston could be more satisfactory. 

It did not take long to secure the neces- 
sary formal action on the part of the direc- 
tors, for its most solid supporters, includ- 
ing men of high standing in the financial 
world, immediately saw that an exceptional 
opportunity was at hand. Already there 
was in the hands of the special committee 
an offer for the present building, which 
was subsequently in- 
creased, so, with a cus- 





such resources and an- 
imated with such an ener- 
getic spirit as ours ought 
to have, here in its citadel, 
a structure that should 
compare favorably with 
similar edifices in Boston 
and other great cities of 
the land, but just how the 
ideal should be actualized 
was the perplexing ques- 
tion. 

The first formal step 
was taken in the appoint- 
ment of a committee, 
whose efforts are recalled 
in connection with a meet- 
ing of the Congregational 
Club, when a first attempt 
was made tosecure pledges 
sufficient to guarantee the 
undertaking. The plan at 
that time was to tear down 
the present building and 
replace it on the same spot 


by a lofty and commodious BOSTON 

structure, which should 

afford much office room COMMON: 
N 


in addition to what was 
needed for more strictly 
denominational uses. 
Such a plan involved the 
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tomer for the present 
structure knocking at one 
door and with most de- 
sirable goods brought to 
the other, the committee 
was in a complacent state 
of mird, 

We are not yet at liberty 
to give the exact figures 
touching the purchase and 
sale. They are, however, 
very satisfactory numerals 
from the denominational 
point of view. It is un 
derstood that the sum re- 
alized by the sale of the 
present property is suffi- 
cient not only to purchase 
the new site but to provide 
> a handsome surplus for the 
building fund, and the debt 
upon the new structure will 
probably not be burden- 
some. Another gratifying 
feature is the right to re- 
main in the present build- 
ing for two, and, if need 
be, for three years, thus 
obviating two changes and 
all the incidental trouble 
of cramped and doubtless 




















giving outright of con- 
siderable money, or the 
loaning of it on second mortgage bonds, 
which were not expected to bear interest 
the first year. 

This earnest endeavor happened, unfor- 
tunately, to coincide with the approach of 
hard times and after a while it came practi- 
cally to a standstill. In the meantime the 
present building has been growing still 
more unsuited to occupancy, and its in- 
mates, while endeavoring to possess their 
souls in a measure of patience, have not 
been slow to express their sentiments on 
the subject in public and private. About 
two months ago, in response to a communi- 
cation from the tenants, the directors ap- 
pointed a special committee, and at its head 
was placed Mr. S. B. Capen, who, as a mem- 
ber of the standing finance committee of 
the association, had for a long while been 
canvassing all the possibilities in the case. 
Associated with him in this new committee 
were Messrs. E. A. Studley, S. B. Pratt, 


A. S. Lovett, J. A. Lane, Rev. Joshua Coit 
and A, C. Farley. The recent happy con- 
summation is due to the appointment of tbis 
committee and its subsequent labors and 
president 


to Mr. Samuel Johnson, the 


and architecture and designed principally 
for denominational uses. Then came the 
April meeting of the Congregational Club, 
which had an important bearing upon the 
final outcome. Here Mr. Capen presented 
the situation, stated the reasons why it 
seemed best not to go to the Back Bay and 
not to go into a great commercial enterprise 
in which general business should over- 
shadow missionary interests. His logic was 
convincing to the club. But another and 
still more noteworthy result of Mr. Capen’s 
address was that it was the means of dis- 
closing the site finally selected. Though 
diligent search had been made through 
the Beacon Hill district and the territory 
adjacent to it, the site at No. 12 and 14 had 
escaped the vigilant eyes of the most alert 
real estate men, for the fact that the city 
has possession of it just now and quarters 
there certain municipal departments gave 
the impression that it was not in the mar- 
ket. But only a day or two after Mr. Ca- 
pen’s address a gentleman who had heard 
abvut it came to him and practically offered 
it. Its desirability was at once apparent. 
Only a few steps from the present house, 


unsatisfactory temporary 
accommodations during 
the process of building. Moreover, the site 
chosen is sure to grow more desirable as 
the years advance. It has been decided to 
cut down Bowdoin Street ten feet and to 
widen it, while the buildings on the corner 
of Beacon and Mt. Vernon are to be torn 
down and the ground on which they stand 
converted into a park, so the occupants of 
our new house will have a delightful pros- 
pect on which to rest their eyes. The wants 
of our unique and valuable library will be 
amply provided for, a modern stack library 
capable of holding 100,000 volumes and a 
fine reading-room being contemplated. 

The city will not vacate its quarters until 
October 1, soon after which date the process 
of demolition will doubtless begin, and 
while the uncertainty that attaches to all 
building operations makes it hazardous to 
speak in exact terms, it is probable that a 
year and a quarter or a year and a half at 
most will suffice for the erection of the new 
building. 

a 

People seldom improve when they have no 
model but themselves to copy after.— Oliver 
Goldsmith. 
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Present Ministerial Distress. 





A Variety of Opinions on a Subject of Immediate Consequence. 


Modern Prophets. 

The recent articles in The Congregational- 
ist on this subject have shown some deplor- 
able facts connected with the ministry. Wise 
lessons have been deducted, but I am sure 
the most important difficulty has not yet been 
mentioned. The reform must begin with the 
ministers. The ancient prophet was called 
‘“‘the man of God’’; his modern representa- 
tive should be such. The true man of God is 
infinitely more anxious to be doing the will 
of God than securing personal and worldly 
advantages. The disgrace of the disciples 
was their desire for first places in the antici- 
pated kingdom, but when they understood 
their mission and were filled with the Holy 
Ghost that self-seeking disappeared, and their 
wonderful power as the servants of God was 
manifest. What the ministry of today needs 
is to be purged from worldly seeking and be 
filled with the unselfish spirit of Christ. Let 
this baptism come upon us ministers and 
most of the disgraceful scramble for vacant 
pulpits and the pressure upon the churches 
would be removed. 


Is it not true that the cause of most of the 
unrest is that ministers are not willing to stay 
in the difficult places and are over-anxious for 
social advantages and cultured communities? 
Young men accept small, struggling churches 
merely as stepping-stones to more agreeable 
positions. They soon become impatient for 
promotion, ignore the leading of God and, 
taking matters into their own hands, watch 
The Congregationalist for resignations and 
join the army of applicants for a hearing. 
They importune friends to intercede for them 
and bring every pressure to bear to secure the 
coveted place. 

The “oldest inhabitant’? was accustomed 
to see ministers settle for life. The minister 
considered his location permanent and, with 
singleness of heart, went about to make the 
best of his opportunities. Once a pastor be- 
comes dissatisfied with his people the keen 
edge of his power is gone. His heart is not 
in his work; it becomes drudgery and results 
meager. The pastor that falls in love with 
his people will find that love reciprocated 
and will not ‘‘mark time.”’ Pulpits should 
not be considered prizes but grave responsi- 
bilities. To be the faithful pastor of a strug- 
gling church of 100 members and $800 salary 
is just as grand in the sight of God as to be 
the popular pastor of a cultured church of 500 
members, with $5,000 salary, and often mere 
spiritually productive. One question, Has a 
minister any moral right to hold ontoachurch 
for the sake of support when he is an obstacle 
to its successful work? E. W. P. 
Young Men Discouraged. 

A pastor of two small mission churches 
finds himself confronted with this question, 
What shall he say to three young men under 
his charge whose thoughts have been turned 
toward the ministry? They are men of marked 
power, of several years experience in the 
work of the church, and during the past 
winter have all passed through a remarkable 
experience in which the work of the Holy 
Spirit has been peculiarly manifested. They 
are not excited, nor fanatically inclined; 
they have embraced no peculiar doctrine or 
ideas, but are simply so quickened by the 
Spirit of God as to be led to devote themselves 
without reserve to the service of Christ. In 
patience and in prayerful faith they are wait- 
ing for the more definite leading which shall 
determine what that service shall be. Ten 
years ago their pastor would have unhesi- 
tatingly decided that their experience coupled 
with their undoubted ability and fitness for 
the work of the ministry constituted a ‘‘ call”’ 
to that high office. 

But times have changed. The pastor him- 





self is a victim. He left a church with a 
salary of $2,500 because of the unrest of a 
handful of “leading men” and spent four 
years in the endeavor to find another pastorate, 
and is now in the mission field at a far less 
salary than he could command when he left 
the seminary fifteen years ago. There are no 
gray hairs to mark his approach to the dead 
line, and his record is clean as vouched for by 
several of the leading ministerial associations 
of New England. His work has been blessed 
during the past winter in the conversion of 
more than half a hundred souls and in the 
organization of achurch which will quadruple 
its membership before the year is gone. Yet 
he is confronted with the fact that, if his 
work were done today in his present field, he 
would in all probability be driven back into 
the business into which he was forced during 
his four years ‘‘ vacation.” 

Now what shall he say to these young men, 
eager to devote their lives to the service of 
the Lord? In simple honesty and candor, 
and out of personal love to them, he has felt 
constrained to talk to them out of his own 
experience, to discuss with them some of the 
recent articles in The Congregationalist touch- 
ing the question of ministerial supply, and he 
has advised them to wait. And, unless pres- 
ent conditions change, he does not see the 
way clear to substitute that word for any 
other. Meantime he is laying plans to utilize 
as best he can this talent in his own parish. 
But when he thinks of ministers witbin the 
range of-his acquaintance who are unworthy, 
of many more whom these young men in the 
ordinary course of things would far excel in 
intellectual and particularly in spiritual effi- 
ciency and power, bis heart is saddened at 
the thought that all this energy must be prac- 
tically lost to the church and to the world. 

Is the pastor wrong? Is this spiritual force 
superfluous? Have we more talent than we 
can utilize? Does God baptize young men 
with the Holy Ghost and with power, and 
create within them a consuming zeal for his 
kingdom, to fit them for the service of a mis- 
sionary parish when the field is already ade- 
quately equipped with laborers? These are 
questions the pastor is trying to answer for 
himself. 8. E. W. 


Plenty of Room—Little Money. 

Are there too many ministers? As long as 
a single pastor in the West is compelled to 
care for three or four parishes, when he might 
find enough to do in one; as long as there are 
many localities in the West where now there 
is no church, and a church is desirable; as 
long as there are feeble churches in New Eng- 
land, even, without pastors; as long as there 
are in the foreign field ‘‘ nine hundred mil- 
lions of souls that have not yet even heard of 
Christ’’; as long as Christ continues saying, 
‘*Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature ’’—how can it be said 
till the work is all done that there are too 
many ministers? 

The trouble is, there is not sufficient money 
to send and support the ministers in fields 
where they are most needed. There is wealth 
enough in the churches to do this, but it is 
not consecrated to God. When Christians be- 
come as deeply in earnest in the Lord’s con- 
quest of the world as the men and women of 
the Confederacy were in their cause, when 
the people of God shall become as determined 
to defeat Satan and his legions as our fore- 
fathers were to conquer the British ‘* Red- 
coats,” and ready for sacrifices similar to 
theirs, if need be, in order to gain speedy 
victory, there will be no lack of means to 
make conquest of this land, and even the 
whole world, for Christ, and then there will 
be no faithful ministers waiting for a field. 

O, the fearful responsibility of the possee- 


sion of wealth! But it may become also a 
blessed responsibility. What blessedness 
there is in bringing souls into the kingdom of 
God! But the responsibility of the conquest 
of the world for Cirist does not rest alone 
with the rich. The Lord is watching the 
widows with their mites now, even as in the 
temple treasury of old. Every individual 
saved by Christ, be he rich or poor, shares in 
the responsibility. Why cannot the church 
rise to this emergency—this great duty? 
Then, if there are any ministers standing 
around without a charge because they are 
looking for ‘‘ soft places,” they will meet with 
the scorn that the soldier encounters when he 
shrinks from a post that calls for self-sacrifice 
and courage. «"s 
Let Churches Go Slowly. 

I would suggest as a help toward the solu- 
tion of the problem that churches should not 
be in so much haste to find a successor to the 
outgoing pastor. Usually before the dismiss- 
ing council has said its last word speculation 
is awake as to the next man. All are eager 
to know who he shall be. The feeling is that 
nothing can be done till this question is set- 
tled, and therefore public worship, church 
work and even personal religion amount to 
very little, because ‘‘ we are without a minis- 
ter.’”’ So the pressure for immediate action 
seems imperative. 

But why not wait a little? The situation, 
in most cases, to say the least, is extremely un- 
favorable for action on so important a matter 
as calling aminister. Many are mourning the 
loss of a pastor just dismissed. Many feel 
that he ought not to have gone and are lay- 
ing the blame on some disturbing faction in 
the church. They are too much grieved to 
think of putting a stranger in his place and, 
just at present, can give no fair hearing to any 
one else. Others are rather glad the old min- 
ister is gone and are too ready for action. 
They are pleased with the first new face and, 
perhaps, just as well pleased with another 
next Sunday and still better suited as the pro- 
cession lengthens. Still others feel that the 
last pastor was not treated as he ought to 
have been and are determined to block the 
wheels till that sin is atoned for. Such things, 
and others equally foolish, make the opening 
of a ministerial canvass anything but promis- 
ing and, if allowed very much freedom, the 
church will soon be further from a choice 
than when it began, and very likely will be 
obliged to cut short the dreary business by a 
desperate vote for an unsuitable man after 
all. Then comes a short, unsatisfactory pas- 
torate and the church has to go into another 
campaign. Generally speaking, the church 
that has just lost a pastor is notin good con- 
dition to get one. 

Now would it not be well for every church 
without a pastor, instead of tiring themselves 
out trying to get a suitable minister for them- 
selves, to try to make themselves suitable for a 
gocd minister? Let them give up all thought 
for the present of getting a minister, not talk 
about it nor think about it. Get a good man 
for stated supply—say for a month or several 
months—give him a chance to preach the gos- 
pel of the kingdom and not a gospel of the 
candidate. He must be known himself as 
being counted out of the list of all possible 
candidates. Then there will be nothing to 
think of but the “ gracious words that proceed 
out of bis mouth,” and the church will, fora 
short period at least, have “rest.” J. w. B 


Calmness and Confidence. 

In every section of our land this is a period 
of panic and perplexity in ecclesiastical as 
well as commercial circles. In both the great 
need is calmness for today and confidence for 
tomorrow. Capitalis timorcus because of les- 
sened revenues and future urcertainties; so 
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financial pressure on business men is neces- 
sarily felt in church finances, and there is a 
churches and minis- 


are many of our churches and ministers. 


distinct gain when both 
ters clearly counect their present restlessness 
with these commercial conditions, which are 
Ministers are not the only 
are suffering 


sure to change 
class in the community 
from reduced income and professional compe- 


who 
tition. Churches are not the only corpora- 
tions whose treasuries are perplexingly low. 
The sentiment which one of a group of news- 
boys put on a leaf of a gift-calendar for the 
surgeon who had helped a comrade is capable 
of wide application: ‘“ Keep kool; ’twon’t last; 
nuthin’ does!’’ Whenever a revival of busi- 
ness comes to this land, there will be a coinci- 
dent lessening of the tension of many a pas- 
torate. 

But till then? One suggestion—more frank- 
ness between the pastor and representative 
boards of his church. The actual making or 
breaking of the pastoral tie requires the ac- 
tion of the entire church, but the delicate 
strengthening or safe loosening of this tie de- 
mands a loving and mutual confidence and 
co-operation at this point, quietly but contin- 
uously maintained. Let the mutuality of the 
relation be constantly emphasized. Let the 
minister jealously guard the welfare of the 
church as a whole, and let the church remem- 
ber that the minister’s reputation, as well as 
his character, is a part of his capital that 
must not be recklessly impaired. Let the 
minister face the possibility of voluntary sac- 
rifice for the church at the bidding of a Mas- 
ter who sacrificed all, but let the church see 
to it that it never sacrifices the minister. Let 
the minister learn the real sentiments of the 
church, and let its leaders know the actual 
financial necessities of the pastor. The mu- 
tual understanding and sympathy resulting 
will perhaps postpone the threatened disrup- 
tion of the pastorate, and may prevent it for 
years to come, Ss. 
Work for Ministerial Immigrants. 

Some good people seem to be disturbed 
even by the threatened ministerial immigra- 
tion. Notes of warning are sounded now and 
then. It is intimated that men who have not 
been born and brought up to the Congrega- 
tional order are not the pastors to be sought. 
Traditions will stick to them. Their sympa- 
thies cannot be fully enlisted. They do not 
adapt themselves readily. They are not loyal. 
So it is said, and with some show of reason. 
The fear is not wholly groundless. If a high 
church view of the Congregational order is 
to be maintained, or provincial feelings are 
to predominate, the warning may well be 
heeded. 

But what about the simple fact that faces 
us’? There are a number of clergymen in dif- 
ferent denominations, many of them schol- 
arly men, practical men, good men, who have 
their views of truth and feelings of brother- 
hood wonderfully enlarged in these days; 
so much so that they find themselves all out 
of and beyond their old traditional limita- 
tions. What of them? Where are they to 
go? If they look toward the freer Congrega- 
tional order for places of service, are they to 
be blamed? Are they to be slighted? Are 
they not rather to be encouraged’? Oris ita 
mistake and a misfortune that the Congrega- 
tional order should be thought less provin- 
cial and less sectarian than most other de- 
nominations ? 

If they are to be encouraged, to be wel- 
comed, the question is, how? What is to be 
done? The answer given may seem impracti- 
cable. It may even raise a smile, But itis 
not without reason. While in nearly all de- 
sirable centers churches and ministers are 
closely crowded together, there are many 
fields left unprovided for. Such we find not 
in new settlements or on the borders only. 
We find them in old country districts and in 
large sections of our growing cities. There is 
much of the provincial and class character 
about our churches of all dencminations. 
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They must move where their own people are, 
where the money for their support can be eas- 
ily raised, where they can keep up their tra- 
ditional distinctions, so they locate at the 
business centers or in the fashionable neigh- 
borhoods. The Methodist Church even, has 
for some time been leaving, more or less, its 
blessed work among the ignorant and the 
poor, and is foliowing the fashions. 

If the Congregational order will be truly 
national, «woprovincial, unsectarian, cosmo- 
politan and catholic, and organize a number 
of what shall be practically union churches 
in all such fields as are left destitute, it will 
open doors of service for the men who are 
standing ready to do just that kind of work. 
The idea is not to organize churches and then 
supply them with men, but to get the men to 
go to work and organize the churches. 

But where is the money to come from? Let 
us remember how willing people are to pay 
large sums for their fashionable religious es- 
tablishments and literary institutions. Also, 
that many wealthy men and women hardly 
know how to spend their incomes. Is it not 
getting to be possible to awaken their inter- 
est in efficient, well-distributed, union mis- 
sion work? Plain, but comfortable auditori- 
ums will have to be built with such annexes 
as each locality may require. Christian work- 
ers who cannot serve at their own charges 
will need a generous support until the 
churches they gather about them are able 
to assume the entire financial burden. The 
very best men will be needed—men every 
way qualified and truly devoted; men who 
will enter such fields with a firm purpose to 
secure definiteresults. Benefactions, whether 
private and direct, or through the home mis- 
sion society, must be so ample that the work 
shall at no point suffer for lack of means. 

H. U. 
Let Us Do Something. 

If statements regarding the alleged crowded 
state of the Congregational ministry are un- 
founded, they are calculated to harm both 
churches and ministers, and the sooner they 
cease the better. If they are founded on fact 
I should be glad to know it, and also the cause 
of the fact. Forif the Congregational minis- 
try is over-crowded, it becomes a serious ques- 
tion with me whether I ought to give or en- 
courage others to give to the Congregational 
tducation Society, the express purpose of 
which is to assist young men to enter the min- 
istry. If there are already too many Congre- 
gational ministers, why advise young men to 
embrace the ministerial calling? There is a 
society in this State to increase the ministry— 
should not that society be abolished? How 
about our theological seminaries and their 
rivalry in the effort to secure as large a num- 
ber as possible of students? If there are too 
mapy Congregational ministers, ought not 
those who have influence with the churches 
to make a concentrated and intelligent effort 
to decrease the number of ministers? I should 
be glad of light on this subject. It is time we 
knew the facts and faced them. I am tired of 
complaints ; let us do something. Ww. H. 


The Plague of Self-Seeking. 

A recent issue of The Congregationalist con- 
tained two references to this subject. One 
stated that the announcement of a vacancy in 
a single home missionary church brought in 
one week thirty applications to supply this 
want, and that from all parts of the Union 
where our denomination is represented ex- 
cept the Pacific slope. Moreover, this was 
but the early rain which became a cloudburst, 
until the clerk of the church, who had a use 
for his time, abandoned all attempt to answer 
the various letters. In the other instance the 
clerk had resorted to an expedient similar to 
one said to have been once employed by a 
gentleman of wealth whose mail brought fre- 
quent requests for money. He employed a 
printed form of denial. 

Energy invested in seeking a better place is 
not available to better the place in which the 
applicant then is. Some people look to the 
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clergy to aid in the work of municipal reform, 
There is a difference about the desirability of 
their doing so, but there can te none that, 
whether they are to withstand self-seeking 
politicians or not, they should do themselves 
the honor to avoid the eager aggressiveuess 
which is one of the worst demoralizations of 
politics. 

Such a condition, become general and per- 
manent, would be a temptation which cannot 
be too carefully avoided. If mauy clergymen 
seek their own promotion, each may say, ‘I 
must do what every one else does to secure 
even a fair field for my merits, such as they 
are. I dislike it, even detest it, but necessity 
unhappily makes no allowance for taste.’’ 
The writer of one of the articles referred to is 
inclined to blame the clergy for the rise of 
such a condition. If so, correction may have 
to come from the churches. If they will they 
can abate this nuisance promptly, at least as 
far as Massachusetts is concerned, and that to 
the great relief and benefit of all parties in- 
terested. 

A vacant church might instruct its commit- 
tee of supply to consider no nominations save 
such as arose in reply to the previous in- 
quiries of the committee itself. Such a course 
would favor the committee with an opportu- 
nity to make its own inquiries. It could not 
properly be adopted in States where there is 
no ministerial bureau to discharge for the 
clergyman his natural right of seeking em- 
ployment wherever he can find it. In this 
State, where such an agency exists, there can 
be no hardship in requiring it to supersede 
the personal efforts of the clergyman himself, 
because it can do his work for him better 
than be can do it for himself, in respect of 
taste and in other respects. If the conditions 
described in the articles mentioned are at all 
general, there cannot be too soon a Nationa! 
Bureau of Ministerial Supply to clcse a situa- 
tion vexatious to the churches and perilous to 
the standing of their ministry. Cc. H. H. 


Plenty of Room Abroad. 

One class of people the world around will 
read the letter voicing the dissatisfaction and 
anxiety of pastors with a sigh, not of sympa- 
thy but of longing. They are a class who are 
so overwhelmed with “calls” to tempting 
fields new and old that they sometimes wish 
they might resort to Ulysses’s expedient in 
order to save mind and body for the specific 
work in hand. Instead of finding thirty ap- 
plicants for every desirable place, they find 
thirty places applying for them urgently! 

These enviable people are your foreign mis- 
sionaries. We read of the long-prayed-for 
awakening in China, of the unparalleled op- 
portunity now at hand in Turkey, of whole 
‘heathen ”’ villages in India literally begging 
for Christian teaching, and then find here at 
home such an embarrassment of riches as is 
described, can you wonder at our surprise 
(which under great stress sometimes rises 
dangerously uear indignation) at this strange 
blindness to the signs of the times? 

We may point to the depleted treasuries of 
our missionary societies, but does not our 
heart condemn that the next moment as 
a superficial argument, possibly an excuse? 
Secretary Smith once stated it as a broad, 
general working principle of the American 
Board that every missionary sent out created 
a constituency approximately sufficient for 
his support. We recognize the magnificent 
underlying truth of this statement, which, so 
far as I know, has never been recalled. Our 
beloved Dr. Clark with almost his last breath 
prophesied a great missionary revival near at 
hand. The unevangelized world is critically 
ready for it. What other sight could be im- 
agined more fitted to inspire and hasten this 
here at home than a grand turning to the 
Gentiles among the many men and women 
of talent and consecrstion who are finding 
the avenues for their high usefulness here 
already overcrowded and closed? Here also 
we must have ‘‘a swift and accurate adapta- 
tion of organism to environment.’”’ c. A. Ss. 
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QUATRAINS, 
BY CLARENCE HAWKES. 
THE AFLERGLOW. 
After the day is done the passing light 
Sheddeth a halo round the feet of night; 
So after death a noble life may shed 


Soft radiance where they that live must tread. 
NIAGARA, 
Niagara—sublime, eternal, grand, 
Rolling thy thundrous torrent ceaselessly, 
Thou art one drop from out the boundless sea 
That resteth in the bollow of God’s hand. 
COMPENSATION, 
The little streamlet feeds the mighty sea, 
And ocean pays its tribute to the hills; 
So man to man, whether he knows or wills, 
Gives and receives from ail humanity. 
THE UNDERTOW. 
Ah! do not judge thy fellowman, 
For none can see and none can know 
The strength of life’s dark undertow; 
He may be doing all he can. 


QS 


The plan of observing a ‘* Mother’s Day”? 
in the public schools was the happy thought 
of a Massachusetts teacher, and in several 
other States a day is now set apart for this 
purpose. For six weeks prior to the occa- 
sion daily preparations are made in the 
shape of a five minutes’ drill in songs and 
recitations in praise of motherhood and the 
home. Provision is also made for inculcat- 
ing patriotic sentiments. When the time 
comes for exhibition parents are invited to 
spend the afternoon at the school. After 
exercises by the children, each teacher 
makes a brief address, showing the recipro- 
cal duties of parents and teachers, then fol- 
lows an informal reception which affords a 
fine opportunity for the interchange of opin- 
ions between them. An ideal celebration 
of this character, however, should include a 
representation of fathers as well as mothers, 
This would necessitate holding the exer- 
cises in the evening, but would prevent the 
children from imbibing the notion that the 
father’s only office in the home is to provide 
for its material needs. 


Professor Giddings of Columbia College, 
in a thoughtful article in Good Housekeep- 
ing, calls attention to some defects in home 
training which partially explain certain 
educational deficiencies in young people for 
which the schools and colleges have been 
blamed. Speaking of the relation between 
the culture of the home and that which 
may be obtained at college, he says that 
a young man or woman who goes to college 
from an ambitious but uncultivated family, 
in whose home the great events of history 
and the great creations of literature are never 
talked about in a familiar way, will seldom 
attain to the highest scholarship and will 
rarely master all the niceties of the English 
language. The boy or girl who has always 
heard his native tongue spoken correctly 
and musically and who can associate all 
that is most beautiful in literature with the 
tones of his mother’s voice starts with an 
advantage which no subsequent college 
training can furnish. Here is an incentive 
for parents to discuss worthy themes in 
household conversation. 


a 


The season was the season of sweet June, 
Whose sunny hours from morning until noon 
Went creeping through the day with silent feet, 
Each with its load of pleasure, slow yet sweet ; 
Like the long years of blest eternity, 

Never to be developed. 

—Shelle y: 
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PATOHWORK. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E, SANGSTER, 





In a recent removal from home to home I 
came upon a small basket filled with patch- 
work. It touched my heart, brought tears 
to my eyes and awoke a train of tender 
memories, for these little squares of cam- 
bric, where tiny stitches were daintily set, 
were the favorite leisure work of my dear 
mother, long since gone to her rest. The 
qualities of patience, thoroughness, persist- 
ence, improvement of time and wise econ- 
omy, which belonged to her more than to 
any one I have ever known as intimately, 
were shown for me in the delicate patch- 
work, almost the last sewing she ever did. 

It came to me as [ lingered over the little 
work-basket that much of woman’s strength 
and thought must necessarily, whatever be 
her era, go into bits of toil, into patching 
and piecing and mending, and making 
much out of little. Not only in the sewing 
line. My friend, Ra D., who is very useful 
in her church and a leading spirit in the 
girls’ club, as well as an active worker in 
city missions, said to me the other day: 
‘“*T am perplexed and out of heart by the 
numerous interruptions I have to bear with. 
I never get a clear field and a large piece of 
work laid out for it that my time isn’t 
chopped up into bits by the people who 
call, the questions I have to answer and the 
letters I must write. I am simply ready to 
drop everything and run away.”’ 

‘*Patchwork,”’ I thought, as I soothed 
Ra and told her she was tired and must rest 
a little, not feeling that the whole world 
depended for its management on her. We 
are apt to feel that our efforts are indis- 
pensable and that if we did fall out the 
work would stop, whereas it would not 
even be arrested. God’s work never stops, 
though the workers grow weary and are 
transferred to other or higher spheres of 
service. When we are chronically tired, 
harassed and fretted we would best take a 
breathing spell, but we may as well under- 
stand that first and last we have to weave a 
good deal of patchwork into the pattern of 
our lives, 

I met Deacon W. on the train one morn- 
ing last week, and I thought the good man 
was less at ease than usual. Evidently the 
deacon had something on his mind. By 
and by it came out and I learned that the 
smoothness of the church life was dis- 
turbed by some unfraternal differences of 
opinion. There was no actual quarrel going 
on, but there was friction and jealousy and 
there had been the speaking of words that 
prick, and the exchange of cold looks, so 
that there was a want of serenity. 

But the deacon brightened after he had 
poured out his soul. ‘‘ Mrs. Saintclever,”’ 
he observed, ‘‘our minister’s wife, has so 
much tact and is so much beloved I think 
she will straighten out the tangle. She be- 
longs to the set of whom our Lord said, 
‘Blessed are the peacemakers.’ One can- 
not see how she does it, one never hears of 
her saying anything remarkable, but she 
smooths ruffled feathers, and puts people 
into good humor, and makes everybody 
happy. It’s a great thing for Mr. Saint- 
clever that he has that kind of a wife.”’ 

“Yes,” I thought, ‘she 
patchwork.” 

Among the accomplishments of the new 
woman, however numerous they may be, 
let not this be excluded. The talent for 
utilizing the scraps, the talent for adjust- 
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ing difficulties, the talent for bringing har- 
mony out of discord, the womanly talent 
for accepting interruptions with grace and 
sweetness as part of the divine ordering for 
the day, the talent, in short, for patchwork, 
must not be despised. 

‘*A small unkindness is a great offense,” 
said Hannah More. Conversely, a little 
deed of kindness may count large and full 
in the record of the watching angels. 


—<—— — 


A HISTORIOAL ORGAN, 
BY FRANK 8, FREEMAN, 


Last summer I had the pleasure of visit- 
ing a beautiful home in Boston and there 
examining the old pipe organ on which was 
composed the tune Coronation, so dear to 
all lovers of church psalmody. This his- 
toric musical instrument is the property of 
Mrs. Fannie A. Tyler, a granddaughter of 
Oliver Holden, the composer of the im- 
mortal tune. Mrs. Tyler entertains in the 
true old-style hospitality, and shows to all, 
with pleasure and satisfaction, this valued 
memento of her heritage. 

The history of Coronation contains many 
notable incidents, and the old tune has lost 
none of its inspiring influence as we hear it 
today. This fact is well attested by a mem- 
orable episode which occurred at last year’s 
convention of the Y. P. 8S. C. E., when one 
of the most striking and impressive dis- 
plays of feeling was brought forth by the 
singing of this tune. On the first day, as 
the delegates were assembling, there was 
much pleasant rivalry between different sec- 
tions of the hall. At one place hundreds 
were singing Marching Through Georgia, 
Others expressed their sentiments in Mary- 
land, My Maryland. Up inthe gallery dele- 
gates were uniting in Nearer, My God, to 
Thee. Below many were voicing At the 
Cross. And so there was a program of song 
of very miscellaneous character, each mel- 
ody differing somewhat at the hands of its 
‘*moving mates,’’ All at once a few good 
singers in the body of the house began to 
sing Coronation, and little by little every 
other song died away, all uniting in the no- 
blest sentiment of all time: 


All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 
Let angels prostrate fall, 

Bring forth the royal diadem 
And crown him Lord of all, 


The effect of this mighty volume of mel- 
ody was well-nigh magical. Enthusiasm 
swayed the assembled multitude, and when 
the song was ended the whole vast assembly 
cheered spontaneously. 

Oliver Holden, the composer of the tune, 
was a carpenter whose love of music carried 
him into the study and composition of reli- 
gious melodies. Ile was born in Shirley in 
1765, and early in life moved to Charles- 
town where at the age of twenty-seven he 
wrote the tune which will carry his name to 
allfuture generations. Mrs. Tyler describes 
her grandfather as tall, slender, with long, 
silver-gray hair, combed back from his per- 
fectly smooth face, 
gray dressing-gown and a_ broad-rimmed, 


He usually wore a soft, 


black Quaker hat and carried a cane. He 
had a powerful bass voice, with a peculiarly 
quality that often touched his 
His three children in- 


magnetic 
listeners to tears, 
herited his musical gifts, and together they 
constituted a delightful family quartet. 
Ile was also a fine reader and at one time 
was a preacher in Charlestown 

Considering the part it bore in giving to 
the world the divine tune, it was with no 
little interest that I examined the old organ 
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and with almost reverent touch pressed the 
keys, now yellow with age. The old relic 
is quite susceptible to climatic changes, and 
some of the pipes were consequently not in 
tune, but those that were gave forth tones 
of singular sweetness and beauty. As will 
be seen from the accompanying illustration, 
which is reproduced from a photograph 
obtained through the kindness of Mrs. Tyler, 
the old organ presents an appearance of 
venerable simplicity. The case is of hard 
wood and, notwithstanding its great 
age, is perfectly free from any signs 
of decay. The workmanship through- 
out was evidently very thorough, 
though the exterior is decidedly plain 
and severe. There is no ornamen- 
tation whatever, not even a corner 
rounded, but all lines are as sharp 
and hard as the lives of the Puritans 
in the days when the old instrument 
was built. The hight of the case 
is about seven, and the width nearly 
four, feet. The upper part contains 
the pipes, which are exposed to view 
when the swing doors are opened. 
The bellows occupy the lower part 
of the case and can be blown by the 
use of a handle at the end of the 
organ, or, if desired, by a treadle in 
the front part. The keyboard is a 
simple affair in comparison with the 
organ of today, provided with its 
several banks of keys, numerous 
stops and electrical appliances. The 
compass is four and one-half octaves, 
not an extended one, surely, but 
capable of great results, as we know 
from the tune Coronation. The two 
knobs at each end of the keyboard, 
seen in the illustration, regulate the 
tone and comprise the few stops of 
the organ. 

It is not known just when this old 
instrument was made, but from what 
we know of organs and their builders 
it was evidently built during the 
middle of the last century, and from 
a brass plate over the keyboard we know 
the makers were Astor & Company, 3? 
Cornhill, London. At the time that Mr. 
Holden’s organ found a home in this 
country there were probably not more 
than a dozen such instruments in all New 
England, and these, with one or two 
exceptions, were contained in the Episco- 
pal churches. The Puritan fathers, when 
they left their native shores to escape a re- 
ligion of forms, naturally condemned and 
avoided all the outward show of the service 
of the Church of England, and among the 
things which to them seemed superfluous 
and reprehensible were instruments of mu- 
sic—organs in particular. These preju- 
dices were not overcome until after the 
American Revolution, and it was then that 
organs were introduced into the homes 
and churches of the people of New Eng- 
land. Could the ancient instrument give 
a history of itself it could, no doubt, tell 
of many an interesting event in our history 
—of the time, for instance, when Wasb- 
ington was President, and how, a few years 
later, in 1799 it sounded forth his funeral 
anthem. 

The old organ, so ripe in years and use- 
fulness, was finally used by its owner a few 
days before his death in voicing music to 
the following prophetic words: 


God of my life, nigh draws the day 
When thou wilt summon me away, 

To dwell with those who live on high— 
To sin no more, no more to die, 
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My youthful days and riper years, 
My joyful hours and hour of tears, 
Passing away like fleeting wind, 
Leave but a remnant yet behind. 


When we remember this old relic’s his- 
tory, with its many hallowed associations, 
it has a charm for us that other instru- 
ments can never have, and which, although 
larger, more costly and possibly more beau- 
tiful, might well be imagined gladly to ex- 
change places and graces with the old 
‘* Coronation organ.”’ 





“ARE OUR LADIES ORUEL?” 





BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH, 





A few days ago, while wa'king on a side 
street in New York, there was suddenly 
thrown down close to my feet a number of 
dead birds, perhaps twenty. The man who 
had carried them had either dropped a part 
of his burden by accident or else he was 
stopping to readjust it. The soft little 
beauties, all clad in fresh spring plumage 
of brown and white, finer and more delicate 
than any fabric of the loom or hand, had 
each a death wound in its body; the pretty 
heads hung lifeless, the dainty wings would 
never again be lifted towards the summer 
sun, the tiny throats would never again swell 
with song. 

Twenty dead birds! I asked the man 
and found out that they were on their way 
to a certain fashionable clubhouse to be 
served up at a grand dinner. On the bill 
of fare the little creatures would be com- 
mented on as a delicacy of the season; in 
the midst of a dozen or more courses they 
would serve as a single dainty morsel, en- 
joyed for a brief moment and forgotten in 
less time. But back in the woods these 
brown beauties would be sorely missed. 
In one nest and another and another among 
the branches some blind, unreasoning birdie 
would wonder and wonder, and perhaps 
die, because a bird mother or father or lit- 
tle young one did not come home. Twenty 
little birds for a rich man’s pie! Twenty 
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happy lives, short at best, suddenly stopped, 
and with no life beyond, we say! 

Now, if these birdlings had been slain for 
their plumage to be used in adorning some 
lady’s bonnet, what a fine, trenchant article 
might be written about that same vain and 
wicked lady. The caption of my article is 
borrowed from a recently-published para- 
graph calling attention to the heartlessness 
of women who wear birds’ plumage and to 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society, the 
members of which are asked to 
pledge themselves to abstain from 
the use of feathers and wings ef 
wild birds. Seeing those small brown 
creatures dead in the interest of 
gastronomy, I wondered whether this 
society might not justly add a clause 
for men who hunt and kill simply 
for their own gratification. And I 
wondered whether a tenth part as 
many birds are yearly sacrificed for 
the use of ladies’ bonnets as for 
the pleasure of sportsmen and club- 
houses. 

No one seems to remember that the 
great menace to the life of our 
wild creatures, to birds, rabbits and 
squirrels, to deer and the lowly trout, 
perch and bass in the streams, is 
due not to the vanity of women, 
but to the—what shall we call it? 
Is it not the brutal, savage instinct 
of men who hunt and fish and take 
innocent life all summer, and who 
keenly enjoy the deadly shot, the 
cruel wound which brings a suffering, 
dying wild creature to their feet? 
Bullet wounds hurt when they go 
crashing through a man’s body; a 
sharp steel hook causes cruel pain 
in a man’s hand; what of the deer 
or partridge or robin, or the shining 
fish, happy in his home in the stream? 

In the case of my twenty brewn 
birds the excuse of necessary food 
could hardly be urged, as it might 
be in many a remote place where 
wel!-supplied markets are unknown, and 
where hunting and fishing are legitimate 
pursuits. How many of us have been 
urged to partake of tiny fish, the small 
product of a day’s wandering up the stream 
and scarcely edible, just to gratify the 
pride of the fisherman? How many of us 
have eaten birds and squirrels for a similar 
reason, with small enjoyment and little 
thought of what the morsel meant? 

Instead of one Audubon Society let us 
have at least two, the first finding its mem- 
bers amoig women who will abstain from 
wearing the plumage of wild birds. The 
second shall be a large society, and shall in- 
clude, first, all men and boys who take the 
life of birds to gratify the appetite of fash- 
ionable gourmands, and also the gourmands 
themselves, pledged, of course, to reform; 
and second, all men who fish for the same 
purpose; third, all men, and especially 
ministers, who will abstain from hunting 
deer and other innocent wild animals for 
the pure pleasure of killing something. 
With a large membership in each society, 
all pledged in favor of the life of innocent 
creatures of the woods, ‘the low-moving 
throng,’”? whose life is naturally brief, 
would, perchance, grow tamer, more like 
the human, even as man, abstaining from 
the indulgence of his savage instincts, 


would become less like the brutal. 
ue a 
Worse than digression is platitude.—John 
Morley. 
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OHARLES SUMNER. 


BY JEANNETTE A. GRANT. 





“ When men trembled at duty and were afraid of 
it he did it faithfully, When corruption hung like 
a pestilence over our land, he stood up above it, brave 
and pure. His heart was full of care for the hum- 
blest of the race and the most oppressed.” — Phillips 
Brooks. 

Not long before his death, Charles Sum- 
ner, putting his hand on a young man’s 
shoulder, said, ‘It is on you young men 
that we rely, and remember, young man, 
that character is everything.’’ Massachu- 
setts has a galaxy of glorious names upon 
her records, but none reflects so steadfast a 
light upon the ‘‘O:d Bay State”’ as his. He 
was the product of her institutions, her 
schools, her patriotism, and he realized in 
his life the principles for which her found- 
ers were blest of God and revered by men. 
He was born in Boston in 1811, and to that 
beloved city he always returned as to a 
home, whether from his wearing political 
life at Washington, or from wanderings in 
foreign lands, 

At the age of ten the boy was in the Bos- 
ton Latin School preparing himself for Har- 
vard, which he entered five years later. His 
college career was, like all the rest of his 
life, a struggle after the highest. He 
sought the society of older and wiser men, 
but among those of his own age was con- 
sidered a genial and always gentlemanly 
companion. He was the tallest member of 
his class, although the youngest, had a 
manly form and voice and excellent health, 
all fitting him for the great orator he was 
shortly to become, 

College graduation did not mean the end 
of study to a young man like Charles Sum- 
ner. After a year spent in reviewing and 
supplementing his studies he entered the 
Cambridge Law School, where he was not 
satisfied with the regular course, but made 
for himself exhaustive research in historic 
lore that he might trace to their source 
such legal questions as he had to deal with. 
It was said that he knew every volume in the 
law school library and could put his hand 
upon it in the dark, 

The eminent Chief-Justice Story became 
Mr. Sumner’s admired friend and instructor. 
From him he bore a flattering letter of in- 
troduction when, after finishing his course 
at the law school, he went abroad to study 
still more deeply the intricacies of the legal 
science, Leading members of the English 
bench and bar honored the young American 
who came so highly recommended. He 
was invited on a certain occasion to a seat 
with the lord chief justice of the king’s 
bench. A point came up for consideration 
and Mr. Sumner was asked if any decision 
had ever touched such a point in American 
courts. He quickly replied, ‘‘No, your 
lordship, but the point has been decided in 
your lordship’s court,’’ and then cited the 
ease. This was ‘‘a feather in the cap’’ of 
the visiting lawyer and laid the foundation 
of his fame in Europe. 

Mr. Sumner’s political career began with 
his magnificent oration on The True Gran- 
deur of Nations, delivered in Boston on the 
Fourth of July, 1845, and pronounced by 
the Eoglish patriot, Richard Cobden, ‘the 
most noble contribution made by any mod- 
ern writer to the cause of peace.’’ Extracts 
from it should be learned by heart in every 
schoolroom of eur land. In his researches 
for the preparation ¢f his speech, Mr. Sum- 
ner was broughi f.ce to face with the prob- 
lem of slavery then menacing our national 
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prosperity. His sense of justice was aroused 
and he espoused the cause of the slaves 
with that eloquence which never faltered so 
long as life and strength remained. It wasa 
daring course upon which the scholarly 
young civilian had entered, and brought 
upon him much undeserved obloquy and 
personal danger. But nature had endowed 
him with high ideals and great tenacity of 
purpose, 80 throughout his long public ca- 
reer Charles Sumner was always firm for 
what he felt to be the right. In reply to a 
senatorial friend who suggested that he 
must be careful about certain things that 
might affect his re election, he said: ‘* But 
I may die long before that, and as long as I 
live I can do my duty.” 

On the first day of December, 1851, Sum- 
ner made his appearance in the United 
States Senate. His maiden speech as 4 sen- 
ator was delivered a few weeks later. Its 
theme was the celebrated exile, Louis Kos- 
suth, and in the course of it he used the 
now famous expression, ‘‘ Equality before 
the law.’’ In all his speeches, on whatever 
subjects, we find sentences worthy of per- 
petual remembrance. To all his efforts he 
brought such richness of scholarship, such 
accurate comprehension, as are seldom 
equaled and never surpassed. His famil- 
iarity with literature, history and art gave 
him power to embellish even humdrum 
subjects. Ina speech concerning the Iowa 
Railroad Bill he showed the importance of 
roads in a marvelous light. ‘‘ Under God, 
the road and the schoolmaster are the two 
chief agents of human improvement,” is 
one of its unique sentences. 

But justice to the colored race was the 
eternal cause for which he sought every 
opportunity to plead. Earnestly, fearlessly 
he opposed the hated subject of slavery, 
incurring the fiercest wrath of its cham- 
pions, who plotted together what might be 
done to destroy his influence. The result 
was worthy of savages of the lowest degra- 
dation. On the afternoon of May 22, 1856, 
the Senate having adjourned for the day, 
Mr. Sumner sat at his desk in the Senate 
chamber absorbed in writing. Without any 
warning there stood before him a Southern 
member of the House, and rained upon his 
bent head a succession of heavy blows from 
a gutta-percha cane, only desisting when 
the cane lay in fragments upon the floor 
where its victim had fallen, bleeding and 
insensible. The shock to Sumner’s formerly 
magnificent physique was terrible, and its 
torturing effects went with him to the end 
of his life. Yet he strove to live to accom- 
plish the freeing of his colored brethren, 
and after their freedom to secure to them 
equal rights. So painful and wearying was 
his physical existence that he said to his 
friend, Henry Wilson: “If my works were 
completed and my Civil Rights Bill passed, 
no visitor could enter that door that would 
be more welcome than death.” 

But sympathy for the martyr and the 
cause increased at the news of the horrible 
outrage offered in the name of Southern 
slaveholders. It was said, and truly, ‘‘ Every 
drop of blood shed by him in this disgrace- 
ful affair has raised up 10,000 armed men.”’ 
The cause went forward, but physical ag- 
ony slowly quenched the life of its pro- 
moter, who passed from the midst of his 
labors at the age of sixty-three. He be- 
longs to our national past, but the present 
has sore need of men who, like him, shall 
believe that “loyalty to principle is higher 
than loyalty to party.” 
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Closet and Hltar 


The deepest prayer a human being can 
breathe was uttered by the Psalmist centu 
ries ago: ‘*O, knit my heart unto thee!” 





In the ancient cathedral of Lubeck in Ger- 
many there is an old slab with the following 
inscription: 

Thus speaketh Christ, our Lord, to us: 

Ye call me Master, and obey me not; 

Ye call me Light, and see me not; 

Ye call me Way, and walk me not; 

Ye call me Life, and desire me not; 

Ye call me Wise, and follow me not; 

Ye call me Fair, and love me not; 

Ye call me Rich, and ask me not; 

Ye call me Eternal, and seek me not; 

Ye call me Gracious, and trust me not; 

Ye call me Noble, and serve me not; 

Ye call me Mighty, and honor me not; 

Ye call me Just, and fear me not; 

If I condemn you, blame me not. 





A good prayer for us as we turn to God’s 
Word in the still hour is the prayer David 
prayed—‘‘ Open thou mine eyes that | may 
behold wondrous things out of thy law.’ 
There is such a thing as reading the Bible 
with closed, or only half-opened, eyes; we 
get little out of it that way. The disciples 
often failed to discern the meaning of 
Christ’s words; their eyes were ‘ holden” 
until they were unsealed by the divine 
touch, ‘then understood they.” It is just 
so with us. We need to have “ the eyes of 
our heart enlightened,” that we may un- 
derstand the great truths that can only be 
spiritually discerned. The Holy Spirit 
holds the key that unlocks these hidden 
treasures, and unseals our eyes to behold 
them. He alone can reveal them to us, 
Iie is the great interpreter. Christ said of 
the Spirit, ‘‘He shall glorify me: for he 
shall take of mine and shall declare it unto 
you.”’ O, the sweet revelations of God’s 
tender love and grace that come through 
the blessed Word to the heart the Spirit 
opens to receive them!—Mrs. C. L. G. 





O God of truth, make me one with thee 
in eternal love. Oft am I weary, reading, 
listening, but all I wish and long for is in 
thee. Then silent be all teachers, speak 
thou to me alone.— Thomas & Kempis. 





Almigbty God, our heavenly Father, 
we present ourselves at thy mercy scat, 
to bring thee our sactifice of praise and 
thanksgiving. Every dap brings new 
proof of thy gracious care and ancreasing 
kindness. Take us, O Lord, again this 
day, and all the days of our lives, under 
tby divine care. Be thou our ligbt, and 
guide our feet by tby boly word and 
spirit, that we may not walk in tbe 
darkness of our own ways, according to 
the desires of our flesb, but tbat we 
may bave grace to live according to thy 
divine will. Prepare us, O Lord, for 
our dafilp work; and for our warfare 
against sin and Satan. We pray tbee 
to look down upon all wbo stand in need 
of tby gracious belp. Bid the sick, the 
afflicted and the needy. ‘hear the sighs 
and prayers of the bereaved and the 
despairing. Lift up tbe ligbt of tby 
countenance upon all who are in the 
valley of the sbadow of death, supporting 
them in their dangers, and bringing them 
safely into the land of everlasting rest. 
And finally bring us to the full enjop= 
ment of thy beavenly kingdom. All of 
which we pray for, througb infinite ticbes 
of grace in Christ our Lord. Amen, 
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Tangles. 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious eniqgmas, etc., of a novel and inter- 
esting kind is invited to do so, addressing the 
Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


48. TRANSPOSITION. 
If rest is sweet when day has fled, 
To weary arms and aching head, 
Is’t not as sweet and fairly won 
When life’s dull day at last is done, 
And Death with darkness TWO my bed? 


Why should I wish to toil instead 

The treadmill round for daily bread? 

Why wish from death that I be ONE, 
If rest is sweet? 


Will not the night be swiftly sped? 
A land of rest will not I tread, 
All THREE beneath a glorious sun? 
Why, then, desire to restless run, 
And why that deep, deep slumber dread 
If rest is sweet? 
E. 8. M. 


49. DROPPED TERMINALS. 

The doctor advises me to *ee* mainly upen 
a diet of *ee* with the flesh of *e.* once a 
*ee*, the latter flavored with an onion or 
small *ee*, with a pickled *ee* for vegetable. 
He allows me caraway *ee* cakes, or those fla- 
vored with orauge *ee*, but urges me to *ee* 
his advice and *ee* from pickled pig’s *ee*, 
and the sweet product of *ee*, lest I *ee* the 
consequences and *ee* his aid. Heis the *ee* 
of any physician in the land, but his *ee* 
have not made his f rtune; as he is really 
down at the *ee* and *ee* in seas of monetary 
troubles, his creditors being *ee* upon his 
track, I fancy that the *ee* of his financial 
bark is close up»on the *ee* of bankruptcy, 
though I do not like to *ee* too closely into 
into his private affairs. All *ee* to *ee* him 
a sort of *se* or prophet. He always seems to 
*ee* with the fumes of the *ee*, but has no 
other bad habits, and no one ever *ee* him 
under the influence of *ee*, nor has he ever 
*se* *ee* to *ee* with evil companions. It 
would be a sad sight, I *ee*, and fit to make 
one *ee*, if one 80 gentle and *ee*, and the 
doer of so many a kind *ee* should be known 
to *ee* from the path of virtue or *ee* dishon- 
est gains, thus laying himself open to any 
ribald *ee*, or rude stare, or *ee*. If he 
should ever prove himself a broken *ee* to 
those who rely upon him, what a sad *ee* be- 
hind the curtain! DoRoTHEA. 


50. NUMERICAL. 


He has a peaceful face, an honest air, 

A modest-seeming eye, a mouth that’s grave, 
A reverential speech, and soft in prayer 

As ’twere 6-7-4-3-1-2 with hope to save. 


Yet ugly and deformed is all the rest. 
He hides from sight his darkly wicked soul 
With Falsehood’s garb and, ’neath it, closely 
pressed, 
A dagger holds. Beware the 5-48 of WHOLE. 
H. C. LAUGHLIN. 


51, FLORAL ANAGRAMS, 


1. Lie and nod. 2 Scio’s rope. 3. Lair 
nave. 4. I wail ‘‘Gee.” 5. Icalm home. 6. 


A tale pour. 7. No more flow. 8. Am in 
gaol. 9, Sire, romp. Revi. 


52. LETTER REBUS. 
M 


E 
Little white eye, little blue eye, 
How I love you! 
Bathed in colors from the sky 


Up above you. CEPHAS. 


53. THE DOG’S TAIL. 


Here’s a little dog and here are four tails, 
The length of each one is the same. 

Pin them on, one by one, you will see 
Him each time with a different name. 
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. He’s PART OF A STREAM, with the one that’s 
a TEAR. 
- CUT SHORT, with th’ APPENDAGE DOGS 
USUALLY WEAR. 
With LOUD, SILLY TALK, a FRUIT, small but 
nice. 
. Witha FISH, he becomes a GAME ON THE ICE. 


to 


~ 


- 


= 


A shorter tail, NOT MANY, will tell 

Of feudal times, the name of a BELL, 

Rung at a certain hour each night, 

A signal to put out fire and light. E.R. B. 


ANSWERS. 

43. 1. Cold, old. 2, Await,wait. 3. Where, here. 
4. Day,ay. 5. Bright, right. 

44. Congregation-a-list. 

45. 1. Arkansas, Kansas. 2. Katahdin, din. 3. 
Ontario, tar. 4. Montpelier, Eli. 5. Tampa, pa. 6. 
Albemarle,ma. 7. Key West, key. 8. New Hamp- 
shire, ire. 9. Missouri, sour. 10. Champlain, Ham. 
ll. Seattle, seat. 12. Delaware, war. 13, Staten, 
State. 14. Tallahassee, Allah. 15. Mississippi, miss. 
16, Oregon,ore, 17,Savannah, 18. Northand South 
Carolina, carol, 19. Androscoggin, Andros. 20. 
Cleveland, level. 

46. 1. Jericho. 2. Ephesus. 3. Rome. 4. Ur (of 
the Chaldees). 5. Salem. 6. Athens. 7. Laodicea. 
8. Elim. 9. Melita. Initials—Jerusalem. 

47. I (t-i-rade, ja-i-l, p-i-laster.) 

Solutions received to Tangles of May 7: H. H. 
Sherbrooke, Que., 39, 40, 41; Nillor, Middletown 
Springs, Vc , 39 41; C. A. B.,, Roxbury, Mass., 39. 

‘* Noise-less’’ seems to have been the first solution 
of No. 41 occurring to the solver—hardly as good as 
the author’s answer. Quite strangely, it seems to 
us, No. 42 was unanswered. Was it really more 
difficult than the others? 


THE OHILDREN’S HOSPITAL LEAGUE. 


There have been occasional allusions in the 
Conversation Corner to the hospital cottages 
at Baldwinville for the poor children suffer- 
ing from chronic diseases, and some of the 
Corner philatelists have exchanged stamps 
with the youthful patients in the hospital. 
Several inquiries having been made concern- 
ing the work, we take pleasure in stating that 
a league with the above name was formed 
five years ago, and sincethen children in va- 
rious parts of the country have raised $6,000, 
whereby twenty-six of their helpless little 
friends have been enabled to enjoy the privi- 
leges of the hospital. But for this aid many 
of them would have been invalids or deformed 
for life. The contributions have come chiefly 
in small sums, raised by the boys and girls 
themselves, but an earnest effort is now be- 
ing made to secure annual pledges from Sun- 
day schools, King’s Daughters circles and 
similar organizations, in order that this no- 
ble charity in behalf of the poor, sick children 
of Massachusetts may still be carried on. 
Money is specially desired for a free bed fund 
for those who have no friends or whose par- 
ents can partially meet the expense. There 
are between thirty and forty of this class who 
need immediate help. The purpose of the 
league, to stimulate ‘‘ well and happy chil- 
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dren to help the poor, sick and unhappy,” 
appeals to every Christian heart. Leaflets 
giving full particulars may be obtained cf the 
superintendent of the league, Mrs. Henrietta 
W. Dexter, 27 High Street, Springfield. 


a SE 


The distribution of flowers among the sick 
and poor has now become 80 general that it 
is desirable to know what species are best 
adapted to this purpose. The Flower Guild 
on Fifth Avenue, N. Y., publishes a help- 
ful little pamphlet on the subject which gives 
directions, also, how to pack flowers to send 
by mail or express. Heliotrope and nastur- 
tiums do not bear transportation well, but 
sweet pease, geraniums, verbenas, mignonette, 
asters and some other varieties stand this 
test finely. 

eps soe 

The kindergarten rooms at the Elizabeth 
Peabody House in Boston were furnished by 
pupils and alumne of Miss Garland’s and 
Weston’s Normal Training School as a me- 
morial to Miss Rebecca J. Weston, who died 
last August. It was through Miss Weston’s 
untiring efforts that the first $1,000 was raised 
for the settlement. The mothers’ meetings 
are well attended and plans for clubs for the 
older children are in progress. The library 
for these clubs is alsofurnished by the Weston 
Memorial Fund. 

_ ae 
The worst of miseries 
Is when a nature, framed for noblest things, 
( ondemns itself in youth to petty joys, 


And, sore athirst for air, breathes scanty life 
Gasping from out the shallows. 





The Gist of It. 


Alum costs between 3 and 
4 cents a pound, but it is un- 
wholesome. 

Cream of tartar costs 25 
cents a pound, but it is a 
fruit product and perfectly 
wholesome. 

Cleveland’s baking pow- 
der is made of pure cream of 
tartar; no alum, no ammo- 
nia, no tartaric acid, no 
phosphate, no adulteration 
of any sort. 

That's why Cleveland’s 
costs more to make than 
others; but it is worth more; 
itis wholesome and makes 
wholesome food. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


Y DEAR CORNERERS: In a pack- 
age in the Corner Drawer, labeled 
For Early Use, is this letter: 


West Fitcusura, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: In the Corner of March 
5 is an inquiry for the first American poet. 
Anne (Dudley) Bradstreet was the first poet- 
ess, born in 1612, and wrote ber best poem in 
1650. Michael Wigglesworth was the first 
American poet and wrote his poem, The Day 

of Doom, in 1662. CARROLL C. 


The time for the use of this letter, al- 
though not very “ early,”’ has certainly come 
now, for I have heard more about that first 
poetess the present week than I ever knew 
before in all my life. She lived in the town 
of Andover, which has just celebrated the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its 
incorporation. Andover is not far from 
Boston, and I was anxious to know more of 
that old mother-town of the Massachusetts 
Bay, which furnished the settlers of so 
many other towns in the early days and in 
the present century has educated so many 
men and women and sent 
them all over the world to 


thing more in the next column for your 
scrap-books—Anne Bradstreet was by no 
means the only historical attraction of the 
Andover anniversary. Many other things I 
looked at or listened to with your eyes and 
your ears. The children themselves had a 
notable part in the celebration, marching in 
the procession or halting in front of the an- 
cient church to sing America and other pa- 
triotic songs. You remember that we have 
before had it in the Corner that Dr. Smith 
said that he wrote ‘‘ America’’ in Andover, 
and I saw a tablet before a Main Street 
house, identifying the place where the young 
student scribbled the hasty verses, little 
thinking that sixty years after they would 
be sung by hundreds of happy children in 
the street and by a crowded audience in the 
old church of the town, and as well by mil- 
lions of people all over the land. One 
thousand children had an entertainment all 
for themselves in the Town Hall, with songs 


and swords, and relics of the Civil War 
brought home by the ‘boys in blue.” It 
made history seem very real and vivid! 
NEWTON CENTER, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Will you please tell me 
what the ‘‘ Boston Stone’’ 1s and where it can 
be found? Eugene B., Jr. 

If you have a scrap-book you will find it 
fully described in the Corner of Aug. 8, 
1889, and also referred to April 1), 1804 
It is near the corner of Hanover and 
Union Streets; get your ‘‘senior’’ to 
show it to you some day, or call on me 
and I will. If you had been at the An- 
dover celebration you would have seen 
standing outside the hall a similar stone 
rudely marked: TO C 21 M 1719, That 
meant that it was 21 miles to Charles- 
town in 1719. You see that all roads 
lead to Andover this week! 


Me. MSE) 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 





do good with their education. 
I attended only a part of 
the exercises, but I saw and 
heard far more than I ex- 
pected, and wished again and 
again that a few hundred 
of you Cornerers could have 
been there with me to study 
the history of our country 
—and doubtless of your own 
ancestors in many cases, for 
I was surprised to hear the 
orator speak out the name 
of a benefactor of the town, 
using the exact name of a 
Corner boy who was my 
guide at Concord the other 
day, while a portrait of the 
first Postmaster General of 
the United States showed me 
that two of our Newton mem- 
bers must be his descendants, 

But as to Anne Bradstreet. The first 
thing I heard was a historical sermon—one 
of several, I understood, in the different 
churches—and almost the first sentence of 
the preacher was that “ the spirit of educa- 
tional Andover was incarnate in three per- 
sons,” the first being Anne Bradstreet. 
When it came the anniversary orator’s turn 
to depict—as he did in a masterly way—the 
founders of the town, he eulogized Anne 
Bradstreet. The poem that followed com- 
memorated her too, and the poetess was 
referred to as ‘the literary successor of 
Anne Bradstreet.’”’ One of the banquet 
speakers, a Boston lawyer born in the 
Bradstreet house, had for his subject Gov- 
ernor Bradstreet, including, of course, his 
wife. Among the old houses whose pic- 
tures were shown in the stores and in the 
Loan Collection was 

One, with long sloping roof 

Where shadows come and go; 


And close about whose door-stone gray 
The early wild flowers blow, 


A shrine for poet and for saint, 
Where pilgrims never cease; 

For grave Anne Bradstreet loved this haunt, 
This haunt of ancient peace. 

The house was three or four miles away, 
in what is now North Andover; I did not 
have time to visit it, but am able to show 
a picture of it. While, to confirm Carroll’s 
letter, 1 have said so much about the first 
poetess of America—and will give you some- 








HOME OF ANNE BRADSTREET. 


and sleight-of-hand performances and all 
sorts of pleasant things. They saw also 
one evening a series of historical tableaux, 
which was repeated three times besides for 
grown-up people, showing how their fore- 
fathers lived and worked and fought. In 
one a boy was dropping corn in the field, 
one Indian capturing him and another slay- 
ing his older brother. I found afterwards 
that this was a true story, and saw a tablet 
on the old garrison house the thirteen-years 
old ‘Timothy Abbot” built and lived in 
after he was brought back from captivity 
by the kindness of an Indian squaw—and 
where, I was told, seven generations of his 
descendants have lived since, the boy who 
acted the part being of the last generation, 
and of about the same age as his very great- 
great-grandfather when captured—and his 
name is Ralph! Other tablets showed where 
James Otis died, where Moses Stuart and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe lived, the house 
where Oliver Wendell Holmes boarded as 
a schoolboy and the old academy where 
he spoke his exhibition ode. 

In the “ loan collection’ hall I stumbled 
upon several Cornerers from other towns 
and wished many more could have seen the 
old-time portraits of good men and women, 
their quaint household furniture, their pew- 
ter platters, tin lanterns, spinning-wheels— 
with women at work beside them—Indian 
arrows and tomahawks, Revolutionary guns 





About Anne Bradstreet. She 


was the daughter of Thomas 
Dudley of Northampton, Eng., 
and the wife of Simon Brad- 


street, both of them members 
of the ‘‘ Massachusetts Com- 
pany” which came to New 
England in 1630. They were 
with Governor Winthrop on 
the “ Arbella,” which made 
the passage from Southampton 
to Salem in two months and 
a half. Mr. Dudley was Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony four times, and Mr. 
Bradstreet held the same oftice 
—under first and second 
charters—ten years, being 
eighty-nine years old in 1692 
when he ceased to be governor. 
The~ Bradstreets went from 
Ipswich to Andover about 1643, 
and the poet died there in 
1672, about sixty years old. 
Reared in the luxury of an 
English home, the hardships of pioneer life 
in the wilderness made her an invalid. Her 
poe ns and prose meditations show her beauti- 
ful Christian character. She had eight chil- 
dren, and her descendants are very numerous, 
including many well-known families of New 
England, and such men as Dr. Channing, 
Dr. Buckminster, R. H. Dana, O. W. Holmes, 
Wendell Phillips. Very likely some of you 
who read this column are her descendants 
too! 


About Her Poems. They were first published 
in London in 1650, with the title of ‘The 
Tenth Muse, lately sprung up in America.’ 
Later editions were printed in Boston in 
1678 and 1758. A complete edition of her 
works was published in Charlestown in 1867. 
Generous quotations may be found in Duy- 
ckinck’s Cyclopedia of American Literature. 
She seemed to have a partiality for the num- 
ber four, her longer poems having the titles: 
The Four Elements, The Four Humours in 
Man’s Constitution, The Four Ages in Man, 
The Four Seasons of the Year, The Four Mon- 
archies. Her poetry is not like Mrs. Hemans’s 
or John G. Whittier’s—you must not expect 
that! I quote a verse from the best of her 
poems, Contemplations: 


Then ona stately Oak I cast mine Eye, 

Whose ruffling top the Clouds seem’d to aspire: 
How long since thou wast in thine Infancy? 

Thy strength, and stature, more thy years admire, 


Hath hundred winters passed sinee thou wast born? 
Or thousand since thou brakest thy shell of horn, 
If so, all these as nought, Eternity doth scorn. 


LA. 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 14. Luke 23: 33-46. 


JESUS ORUOIFIED. 


BY REV. A. BE. DUNNING, D.D. 





The crucifixion is the most sublime revela- 
tion of the heart of God. Without it the res- 
urrection would be meaningless and the Chris- 
tian religion lifeless. No one ever exhausts 
the study of it. The statement of the facts 
connected with it are the primary lessons of 
Christian faith. The inferences from these 
facts are the substance of Christian theology. 
The gospels present the facts of the crucifix- 
ion in their simplest form. Our attention in 
this lesson is directed to the facts as presented 
by Luke. These we group around: 

I. The place. It was called Calvary. That 
is the Latin word for skull, Modern scholar- 
ship is now generally agreed that this place 
ia about three hundred feet north of the Da- 
mascus gate and a short distance east of the 
high road. A branch road passes close by it. 
It is a mound in shape somewhat like a skull. 
It is also a cemetery and probably was used for 
that purpose at the time of the crucifixion. 
From its summit there is a view across the 
wholecity. The Congregationalist’s party stood 
on this mound one Sunday morning in April 
of last year and sang with strong emotions 
the hymn beginning, 

In the cross of Christ I glory, 
‘Towering o’er the wrecks of time, 

II. The scene. It is easy to imagine three 
crosses facing the north and near the road. 
As Jesus hung on one of them between two 
crucified robbers, representatives of the dif- 
ferent social classes passed by before his eyes. 
All alike viewed his sufferings with heartless 
indifference. ‘‘ The people stood beholding.” 
Often he had shown compassion on them as 
sheep without ashepherd. Now they looked 
on his agonies with no comprehension of their 
meaning, no movement to deliver, no sympa- 
thy with his suffering. But his dying was 
love giving life to save them. 

“The rulers also scoffed at him.’”’ They 
knew his claims to be the Messiah. They re- 
membered how he had proved his claims by 
healing the sick, casting out demons, raising 
the dead. But they valued their official posi- 
tion, of which they feared that his work would 
deprive them, more than they valued the 
higher life that he brought them. Therefore 
they were crucifying him because he sought 
to save them. 

‘The soldiers also mocked him.”” Familiar- 
ity with pain inflicted as punishment had 
made it asource of amusement tothem. Roy- 
alty meant for them power to compel others 
to service and to protect one’s self from at- 
tack and insult. So, as they saw the inscrip- 
tion above the head of the helpless sufferer, it 
seemed to them a huge joke, and they pro- 
moted it by offering the sour wine they were 
drinking as a festive cup to him who they 
thought was a pretended king. 

Two robbers were crucified, one on either 
side of him. Their imbruted natures, in spite 
of their sufferings, experienced a grim pleas- 
ure in the soldiers’ jests. They saw the peo- 
ple who passed by tossing their heads at Jesus 
with sneers and saying, ‘‘If thou be the Son 
of God come down from the cross.’ They 
heard the chief priests and scribes say, mock- 
ingly, ‘He saved others, himself he cannot 
save.” And the two robbers caught the spirit 
of reviling and ‘cast the same in his teeth.” 
One of them said, ‘If thou be the Christ, save 
thyself and us.” 

As the hours went by a strange darkness 
came brooding over the land and hushed with 
terror the mocking voices. Then, as the light 
broke forth again, and with a last strong, con- 
fident prayer to his Father, Jesus died; the 
Roman captain on guard, remembering the 
taunting cries he had heard from people, priest 
and soldier, gave bis solemn testimony, * Truly 
this man was tb) Son of God.” 

JIL. Christ’s spirit, as shown in Luke’s rec- 
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ord. Oftheseven recorded utterances of Christ 
on the cross, three given in this gospel show: 

1. Christ’s spirit toward his enemies. “‘ Fa- 
ther, forgive them,” he prayed, “for they 
know not what they do.” Jesus habitually 
contradicted the lesson which for centuries 
had been taught unchallenged in the Jewish 
church: “ Thou shalt hatethineenemy.” He 
declared that, without forgiveness of enemies, 
no one could receive forgiveness from God. 
But on the cross he endured the greatest test 
which can ever be put on any man. While he 
was suffering the most awful agonies to save 
men, they were heaping on him the most wan- 
ton insults that depraved ingenuity could in- 
vent. Inreturn he breathed forth the supreme 
desire which then possessed him: ‘ Father, 
forgive them.” His eye rested on and his 
thought included all classes of enemies as he 
uttered this prayer, people, priests, soldiers 
and robbers. Henceforth no one could think 
of a limit to be placed before his will or his 
power to save. ‘‘ Wherefore he also is able to 
save to the uttermost all them that draw near 
unto God through him.” 

2. Christ’s spirit toward the penitent. One 
of the two crucified robbers, impressed by the 
spirit that could receive such treatment with 
only prayer in behalf of those who gave it, 
saw in that the evidence that Jesus was really 
a king. He confessed his sins and that he 
deserved death because of them: ‘‘ We re- 
ceive the due reward of our deeds.” He ac 
knowledged the holiness of Jesus: ‘‘ This 
man hath done nothing amiss.’’ He accepted 
him as his Lord, praying Jesus to remember 
him when he should assume his kingdom. 

Jesus answered his petition, and we may 
be sure that his answer at such an hour would 
be such as an ignorant man in the agonies of 
death could not fail to understand. First, 
Jesus promised the penitent robber associa- 
tion with himself, ‘Thou shalt be with me.” 
In this we learn what forgiving love means. 
All classes were mocking and reviling the 
dying Son of God, but as soon as one of them 
was touched by the majesty of the character 
that could forgive such wrong Jesus took him 
at once into fellowship. So he would have 
done to every one of that scoffing multitude. 
So he will do now to every penitent sinner. 
His word stands forever, ‘‘ Him that cometh 
unto me I willin no wise cast out.’’ Second, 
Jesus promised to the penitent man immedi- 
ate entrance into conscious happiness: ‘ To- 
day shalt thou be with me in paradise.’’ The 
natural inference is that whoever, seeing the 
character of Christ displayed in his sacrifice 
for lost men, shall acknowledge him as Sav- 
iour and Lord, and supremely desire fellow- 
ship with him, may at once enter into that 
fellowship and continue in it beyond death in 
conscious blessedness. 

3. Christ’s spirit toward his Father [v. 46]. 
The last utterance of Jesus proclaims his 
perfect trust in his Father and his perfect 
triumph. The clouds which had seemed to 
gather over him in the agony of suffering had 
now all disappeared. His sorrow was because 
of the world’s sin which he had taken upon 
himself, but not because he had ever yielded 
tosin. Sin conquered temporarily his physical 
life but could not conquer himself. He died, 
not by the cross, but of a broken heart. Yet 
in dying he vanquished death by gaining the 
victory over sin which is death’s sting. He 
embraced in his dying love the world of 
sinners and declared, in that act, his perfect 
union with God. 

We may not be able to grasp the love which 
can embrace the whole world in sacrifice, we 
may not fully understand the relation of that 
sacrifice to the forgiveness with which God 
restores penitent sinners to his favor, but we 
can each appropriate the fact, feel the love, 
pour forth our gratitude and enjoy the fellow- 
ship of him who “ when he had offered one 
sacrifice for sins forever sat down on the right 
hand of God,” and now “‘ ever liveth to make 
intercession for them that draw near unto 
God through him.” 
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WHEATLET 


Has none of the coarse, gritty 
taste of cracked or rolled wheat. 
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Sold in 2-1b. packages by all leading Grocers. 
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Always 


Cudahy’s 


Rex Brand 
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add a rich, delicious 


FLAVOR 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co. 
South Omaha, Neb. 










Van Camp’s Boston Baked 
Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato 
sauce. Ever ready, pal- 
atable hot or cold. 

Choicest beans, juicy 
meat. Three sizes. 

Send 6c for sample can. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
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j Whitman's INSTANTANEOUS 
Chocolate--doesn’ t need it. 
Made in a jiffy, with 


boiling water or milk. Sold everywhere. 











ESTABLISHED 1836, 
ISAAC RILEY, 

Successor to Baird & Riley, 
PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENCINEER, 
85 Joy St., Near Cambridge St., Boston. 
Telephone, Haymarket 24. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
AMERICAN BOARD MISSIONS TO SAVAGE 
TRIBES. 

(Parallel with The Congregationalist’s July 
Topic for Missionary Meetings.) 

The term “‘ heathen” is no longer used in 
the highest class of missionary literature to 
characterize the unevangelized peoples of the 
earth. The picture which it calls up may be 
unjust to the highly-civilized old world na- 
tions, but no other word seems to apply so 
appropriately to the wild and primitive tribes 
of the Pacific Islands and of the Dark Conti- 
nent. Their savage nature, degraded and 
bestial manner of life, gross religious concep- 
tions are all indicated in the term heathenism. 
Nowhere has the triumph of the gospel been 
more marked than among the American Board 
missions to savuge tribes, which have been, 
and still are, attended with enormous diffi- 
culties and threatened with constant perils. 
The romantic story of the Christianization of 
the Sandwich Islands is well known, but the 
history of other missions of this class under- 
taken by the Board, sueh as the Gaboon Mis- 
sion in West Africa among the Guinea Ne- 
groes and the enterprise among the wild 
tribes of Sumatra and Borneo, is less familiar. 
Of the present efforts of the American Board 
among primitive peoples none has a more 
interesting story than the Zulu Mission, which 
may be taken as a type of its African work. 
The Zulus are a branch of the Bantu or Kafir 
race, distinct from the Hottentot, but of kin 
to all the other tribes south of the Congo. 
They stand midway between the negro and 
the European type and are possessed of un- 
usual mental and physical ability. In 1835 
the American Board sent out two missionary 
expeditions, each consisting of three mission- 
aries with their wives, who afterwards joined 
forces at Natal. These pioneers were Messrs. 
Lindley, Venable, Grout, Champion and Drs. 
Adam and Wilson. Dingane, the Zulu chief, 
received the missionaries in a friendly manner 
and schools were opened and a printing press 
setup. By 1842 two congregations had been 
gathered and the schools were in a flourishing 
condition, but the mission force was reduced 
to three men and three women, wars broke 
out and in view of these disasters the Pru- 
dential Committee recalled the missionaries. 
But the undaunted pioneers were unwilling 
to leave. With resolute purpose Dr. Adams 
said: ‘* I will support myself by my profession 
till the dawn of a brighter day’; and Mr. 
Lindley said, ‘I will obtain a living by 
teaching the children of the Dutch Boers,’ 
while Mr. Grout started for America to plead 

for the continuance of the mission. 

At Cape Town, however, he was intercepted 
by earnest remonstrance from Christians of 
various denominations, who called a public 
meeting and raised a fund to meet Mr. Grout’s 
expenses while he should remain there and 
communicate by letter with the Board. More 
than this, the good lieutenant governor, Sir 
Peregrine Maitland, offered to adopt the 
three brethren as government missionaries, 
and sent Mr. Grout back to Natal, saying: 
“Go back, I will see that you do not lack 
support; I think more of missionaries than of 
soldiers to keep savages quiet.’?’ From that 
time the work went steadily forward. Con- 
gregations multiplied, churches were formed, 
comfortable buildings erected, kraal, station 
and boarding schools established. The entire 
sible was published in the Zulu language in 
1883. Among the educational institutions 
which do credit to the American Board and 
the Woman’s Board are the Amanzimtote 
Seminary for boys, Inanda Seminary for girls, 
the Umzumbe and Ireland Homes, which are 
refuges for kraal girls escaping from heathen- 
ism, and the theological seminary at Aman- 
zimtote. Natal may be considered as civilized, 
though there are sections where the old de- 
grading heathsnism is still seen. Wherever 
the gospel has been preached little Christian- 
ized communities have been formed, kraals 
have been replaced by houses, the people 
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wear European clothing, and the ingenious 
Zulus quickly fallin line with civilization. 

An interesting outgrowth of the Zulu work is 
the East Central African Mission, now located 
inGazaland. Thisis really the foreign mission- 
ary enterprise of the Zulu Mission, established 
through the efforts of some of its missionaries 
and carried forward at its two stations, Mt. 
Silinda and Chikore, with the help of Zulu 
evangelists and teachers. Only a beginning 
has yet been made in this new field. The 
missionaries are still living in the temporary 
huts built after the native manner on their 
first arrival. Permanent houses, necessary 
to health if not to life, cannot be built for 
lack of funds, and our workers have encoun- 
tered many hindrances whick can be traced 
to the inadequate support from the churches. 
Still much has been accomplished in these 
three years since the mission was removed 
from the coast to the interior and recently 
the supply of missionaries has been re-enforced 
by Miss Gilson of the Woman’s Board, who 
will open a station school. 

As the East Central African Mission grew 
out of Zulu so, in a measure, the Micronesian 
Mission was the child of the mission to the 
Sandwich Islands. The Christian Hawaiians 
were willing to help carry the gospel to other 
needy islanders and the attention of the mis- 
sionaries was turned to four groups of islands, 
2,000 miles from Honolulu, known under the 
general name of Micronesia, or ‘ Little Is- 
lands.’’ They are divided into the Gilbert, 
Marshall, Caroline and Ladrone Islands and 
the work of the American Board, which began 
in 1852, is carried on among the inhabitants of 
the first three of these groups. The names 
of Snow, Gulick and Sturges, of Bingham, 
Doane and Pierson are connected with the 
pioneer offorts among these strange savages. 

Dr. Dennis well says that the island world 
is ‘a wonderland of missions, a land of trans- 
formations, of romance, of heroism, of perils 
by land and by sea, of patient faith, of ardu- 
ous toil, of noble sacrifices, of heroic martyr- 
doms, of unparalleled successes and gracious 
victories that must have rung through 
heaven.” A proof of this is seen in the forty- 
eight churches, the twenty-eight native pas- 
tors, as well as thirty other native preachers 
and fifty-one native teachers, the eighty-two 
common schools now in Micronesia. Five of 
the island languages have been reduced to 
writing, the whole New Testament is now 
published in four of them and the Gilbert is- 
lands have the whole Bible. One of the chief 
stations is at Kusaie, an island in the western 
part of the Caroline group, where are train- 
ing schools for the Marshall and Gilbert Is- 
landers and a girls’ boarding school under 
the care of the Woman’s Board. The mis- 
sionaries were expelled from Ponape, for- 
merly an important center in the Caroline 
group, in 1890 by the Spanish Government, 
but Spain has been obliged to pay an indem- 
nity for her treatment of them and renewed 
missionary activity is hoped for. Another 
important point is Ruk, from which work in 
ten islands of the Mortlock group is superin- 
tended. 

As the climate and conditions of life on the 
Gilbert and Marshall Islands are unfavorable 
for American missionaries, a necessary fea- 
ture of the Micronesian Mission is the use of 
mission vessels, which bring supplies, convey 
the workers from island to island, carry na- 
tive helpers to new fields, collect scholars for 
the schools at Kusaie and make it possible 
for the missionaries to have a general super- 
intendence of all the Christian communities. 
Besides the Morning Star, which is the means 
of communication with the outside world, the 
American Board owns two smaller vessels, the 
R. W. Logan for work in Ruk Archipelago 
and among the Mortlocks and the Hiram 
Bingham for use in the Gilbert Islands. 
Sources of Information. 


Forty Years Among the Zulus, by Rev. Josiah 

yler. 

Zululand, by Rev. Aldin Grout, 

Bartlett’s Sketches of the Missions of the Ameri- 
can Board, 
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Pamphlets published by the A. B. C. F. M. enti 
tled Mission Stories of Atrica, Historical Sketch of 
the Missions in’Africa, the Zulu Mission, the West 
Central African Mission, the Micronesian Mission, 
the Story of the Morning Star, the Island World. 

The Missionary Herald tor May, 1895, April and 
June, 1896. 

Life and Light for June, 1895. 


~_- 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, June 7-13. Temperance in All Things. 

1 Cor. 9: 19-27. 

What is the law of temperance? What limita- 
tions does it place on human freedom? What are 
its advantages? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
ero 


Y. P. 8. 0. B. 


PRAYER MEETING. 





BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, June 14-20. What Think Ye of Christ ? 
Matt. 16: 13-19. 

In order to have this question strike usin a 
new light, suppose we detach for a moment the 
first word; then the query will read, ‘‘ Think 
ye of Christ?’’ That puts the emphasis on 
the need and the desirability of making a 
definite effort day by day to think of Christ. 
Whether we are called by his name, or whether 
we make no profession of religion, we are in 
danger of letting absorbing duties and pleas- 
ures crowd one side the thought of Jesus. 
The saints in the middle ages used to make a 
practice of picturing to their imaginations a 
scene in the life of Christ, dwelling upon it 
so intently and tenderly that its reality and 
power grew upon them. Perhaps these mys- 
tics overdid the contemplative side of their 
religion, but in these rushing days we need 
sometimes to take ourselves in hand forcibly 
in order to give at least a few moments daily 
to honest, searching thought in reference to 
him who is so simple that a child can appre- 
ciate him, and so profound that a philosopher 
can never exhaust him. 

They in particular who have never put forth 
time or mental exertion enough to enable 
them to form a clear opinion abont Christ 
should give heed to this query. To have a 
definite estimate of Napoleon or Washington, 
to be able to speak positively about this or 
that great musician or artist, and not to have 
any decided view about Jesus Christ is a 
strange plight for an intelligent person. 

Now place the emphasis on the word “ Ye,’’ 
or, to make it more direct, change the pronoun 
tothe singular number. We must get ourown 
thought of Christ. The world is full of books 
in which the thoughts of others about him are 
expressed in beautiful language. Raphael 
and Fra Angelico have put their thought of 
him into pictures that are the admiration of 
the world. Poets have sung their sweetest 
strains when their inspiration has been the 
thought of Christ. It is not so important that 
your thought of Christ should harmonize ex- 
actly with some one else’s or with the accepted 
standard around you as it is that it shall 
be your own personal possession—something 
which you prize because you have wrought it 
out, something that occupies a high and soli- 
tary place like the thought of your mother, or 
the thought of your happy and innocent child- 
hood, or the thought of the richest and most 
joyous experience of later years. 

One thing more. Put your thought of Jesus 
to work. Hitch it to the disagreeable task, to 
the daily burden. Let it flavo: your pleas- 
ures; let it penetrate every regio. of your life. 
Jesus did not demand of the early disciples 
that their thought of him should be absolutely 
complete or even entirely free from error. 
How can a mind just awake to the greatness 
of his character be expected to fathom it at 
once? The main thing is that one’s thought 
of Jesus should be at once applied to life. 
After his confession Peter was immediately 
given to understand that he was to do some- 
thing in the kingdom of heaven. Our thoughts 
of Jesus will be correct and valuable and 
sweet in proportion as we take shem into our 
little world and apply them to its need and 
its problems. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
RELIGIOUS LIFE AND THOUGHT, 

The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians, 
Part III., The Religion, by Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu, Translated by L. A. Ragozin. 
This book is of special interest just now 
in connection with the coronation ceremo- 
nies at Moscow. It is written by an emi- 
nent French publicist, whose study of the 
Jews we reviewed not long ago. M. Leroy: 
Beaulieu has some of the marks of that 
curious Gallic narrowness which brings 
everything to the test of the boulevards, 
and which essentially, though never very 
seriously, affects the value of his judg- 
ments, but he is a broad-minded man for 
all that. 

In this book, indeed, he traverses the 
political interest of Paris and decides all 
doubtful questions against the Russian ec- 
clesiastical authorities, showing therein un- 
consciously how superficial is the bond of 
political interest which for the moment 
holds Russia and France together. 

The subject of the book is considered in 
four parts. The first is introductory, treat- 
ing of the universality of the religious feel- 
ing in Russia and of its origins and pecul- 
iarities in general. The second deals with 
the Russian Orthodox Church, the third 
with the schismatic parties related to that 
church, and the last with the alien confes- 
sions and the dissident sects, many of which 
have taken their suggestion from without. 
Under this head are considered also the 
Jews and Mohammedans, as well as the 
pagan creeds of the Asiatic empire. 

It is altogether a strange picture of medi- 
wval conditions, affected by extremely mod- 
ern thoughts and tendencies, which Russia 
affords religiously as well as socially, and 
it is worthy of more serious study than 
American students of church history have 
given it—as if Europe of the age before 
Hildebrand, yet touched with Reformation 
influences, were set down for our investi- 
gation. It isa brilliant introduction to the 
matter which this book gives, and we hope 
it may lead to further research and com- 
parison. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5 00 ] 

The Religious Forces of the United States 
enumerated, classified and described on the 
basis of the Government census of 1890, by 
H. K. Carroll, LL.D. Dr. Carroll was in 
charge of the division of churches for the 
eleventh census and his title accurately de- 
scribes what he has attempted in this con- 
tribution to the American Church History 
Series. He has supplied an introduction 
explanatory of the condition and character 
of American Christianity and revised the 
statistics so as to bring them down to date. 
The result is a most intelligent and useful 
hand-book, which should be in the posses- 
sion of every student of American church 
life. [Christian Literature Co. $3.00.] 

Tendencies in German Thought, by Rev. 
J, H. W. Stuckenberg, D.D. These lec- 
tures were delivered at different American 
colleges and divinity schools. Their au- 
thor’s position in Berlin gives him unusual 
facilities for acquaintance with his theme 
and his book will be of value to those who 
wish to study the tendencies and results of 
recent German thought. Most of the book 


is held close to the development and rela- 
tions of the schools of philosophical theol- 
ogy, but goes on to the discussion and de- 
scription of life and the last chapter is given 
to aconsideration of the purpose and method 
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of the scholar and thinker considered gen- 
erally. [Hartford: Student Publishing Co. 
$1,00.] 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL, 

A Few Memories is the modest title of the 
superbly bound and illustrated volume in 
which Mary Anderson (Madame de Navarro) 
chronicles her experiences from early child- 
hood until her marriage five years ago. 
The book is written primarily for young 
girls who have, or think they have, an apti- 
tude for acting, and the author faithfully 
portrays the thorny pathway which leads to 
success. For the general reader the charm 
of these Memories lies in graceful narration 
of interviews with eminent persons like 
Lowell, Longfellow, Tennyson, Gladstone, 
Grant, Dom Pedro and many others whose 
names are familiar on both continents. In 
view of Wilson Barrett’s noble attempt to 
present to theater-goers a thoroughly reli- 
gious drama, in his Sign of the Cross now 
being played in London, it is interesting to 
note the sentiments which are expressed 
on the subject of immoral plays on pages 
83-4. Joseph Jefferson, for instance, says: 
‘¢ What I could not invite my friends to hear 
and see in my own parlor I woud not feel 
at liberty to put before my friends in the 
theater.’’ Lowell refused to see a world- 
renowned play by a celebrated actress, giv- 
ing as his reason, ‘‘I refuse to have my 
mind dragged in the gutter,” and Tenny- 
son declaimed with equal emphasis against 
what he called the “degradation of the 
drama.” A beautiful portrait of Madame 
de Navarro from the famous painting by 
G. F. Watts forms the frontispiece. [Har- 
per & Bros. $2.50 ] 

Memoirs of Barras, Vols. III. and IV. 
These beautifully printed and illustrated 
books complete the work which we re- 
viewed on the appearance of the earlier vol- 
umes nearly a year ago. In spite of the 
manifest prejudice and conceit of Barras, 
his word must count in the final summing 
up of the evidence for the story of the 
French Revolution and empire. The edi- 
tor’s work, however, must have been difii- 
cult to a man who had the hearty contempt 
for his subject which M. Duruy shows for 
Barras, but it is done conscientiously and 
well. Altogether it is a brilliant picture of 
a striking period from a central point of 
view, if not from a just or agreeable on- 
looker. [Harper & Brothers. 2 vols. Each 
$3.75. 

Extraordinary Cases, by Henry Lauren 
Clinton. This is an autobiographical book 
by a New York lawyer, in which he de- 
scribes some of the cases which he either 
watched or participated in ascounsel. The 
law was less specialized in the days he de- 
scribes, and some of the men with whom 
he associated were of national reputation. 
Many of the trials were criminal cases, and 
we can hardly see how Mr. Clinton can re- 
gard his successful advocacy of some of the 
criminals for whom he procured acquittal 
with much satisfaction. Except for this 
tendency to take a lower view of the func- 
tion of an advocate than we approve, we 
have found the book very readable and it 
will be valuable as a source of material for 
history. [Harper & Brothers. $2.50.] 


POETRY, 


Aucassin and Nicolette: A Song-Tale of 
True Lovers, Translated into English by 
M. S. Henry from the little varying Old 
French texts of H. Suchier, etc., the verse 
translation rhymed by Edward W. Thomson. 
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This is a leaf out of that middle age ro- 
mance—a ‘‘ song-tale”’ of the troubadours, 
From that far-away time with its unfamiliar 
thoughts of the world and of religion, it 
brings us a picture of human life which is 
as delightful as itis naive. Aside from its 
interest as a picture of the human mind at 
a famous epoch, it has all the charm of 
youth and joy and love. It lets us into the 
heart of the time among the gay circles of 
Provence as completely as the Song of Solo- 
mon lets us into the Hebrew thought of love 
at the time when it was written. Mr, 
Thomson has succeeded admirably by aban- 
doning imitation of the old verse form in 
reproducing its spirit in quaint and easy 
English rhymes. Altogether the book will 
be a treasure to lovers of poetry, and all the 
more that its form is admirably in accord 
with its matter. [Copeland & Day. 75 
cents. } 

Lyrics of Earth, by Archibald Lampman, 
Here is a book of verse in which humanity 
appears dim and shadowy as the remem- 
bered world at night, and the poet goes out 
alone to commune with nature. This love 
of the earth, of our own American earth 
with its native children and its individual 
moods and atmosphere, is one of the hope- 
ful signs of the time among our younger 
poets, and Mr. Lampman’s devotion to it is 
very interesting. It is a meditative work 
founded on close and loving observation of 
beauty, but it needs more of the trumpet 
and less of the flute to raise it to the level 
of the great masters of poetry. [Copeland 
& Day. $1.00.] 

Sunshine and Shadow, by Caroline Ed- 
wards Prentiss, is a volume of verse beauti- 
fully printed on deckel-edge paper, and 
bound in full ooze calf, gilt top. We re- 
gret that we cannot praise the verse as we 
would like. It is not strong enough in 
thought to carry its infelicities of rhyme 
and meter. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.] 

STORIES, 

Madelon, a novel by Mary E. Wilkins. 
This is a story in which some great results 
are achieved in spite of a bad method and a 
manner that is often provoking in its lack 
of feeling for simplicity and good English. 
If the reader can overlook these false notes, 
and can accept two or three of the charac- 
ters as possible within the limits of human- 
ity (which, however, they are not) he will 
be carried on to the end in enjoyment of the 
intensity and subtlety of the book. Even 
Madelon herself, when we come to renew 
her acquaintance in a second reading, does 
not always belong to this world of ours, but 
she is imagined with great power ard de- 
picted with rare skill (except when the 
search for intensity leads to affected or slip: 
shod writing). The contrasts of the book 
are extremely interesting, but the best 
might have been told in briefer space, Lot 
Gordon, for example, might have been cred- 
ible if there had not been so much of him. 
In spite of all the faults of the book we 
come back to its central character with 
great pleasure, for her passionate strength 
and real, though unconventional and un- 
tutered, dignity, and the moral purpose of 
the book, which is to show that “love is 
the crown and the crucifixion of life, and 
proves thereby its own divinity,’’ is clear 
from cover tocover. But in all the accesso- 
ries of story writing Miss Wilkins has done 
better work than this. [Harper & Bros. 
$1.25.] 

At Wellesley, Legenda for 1896, published 
for the Senior Class of Wellesley College. 
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The college atmosphere is very well pre- 
served in these bright stories, which are all 
written by members of the present Welles- 
ley Senior Class. The verse, jolly as it is, 
is much below the level of the prose, some 
ot which is astonishingly mature in style 
and original in its outlook on life. Humor, 
dignity and breezy joy of young living go 
hand in hand with just enough pathos to 
uake the stories strong. An Experiment, 
“he Claim of the Heathen and A Commit- 
tee of Entertainment are particularly illu- 
minative of the conditions of life which 
make the college so attractive. [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.00.] 

The Baritone’s Parish, or ‘‘ All Things to 
All Men,’ by James M. Ludlow. Our 
readers need no introduction to this graphic 
story which first appeared in The Congrega- 
tionalist. We are glad, as many of our 
readers will be, to have it in book form in a 
tasteful binding. [Fleming H. Revell Co. 
30 cents. ] 

Another volume in the Ivory series is a 
reprint of Madame Delphine, one of George 
W. Cable’s pathetic Creole stories. [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents. ] 

BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 


Froebel’s Occupations is the second of ihe 
three volumes comprising The Republic of 
Childhood, by Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nora Archibald Smith. It gives a clear 
and intelligent statement of the different 
methods of kindergarten employment, with 
the reasons for their selection, emphasizing 
always that their object is to give the child 
opportunity for the expression of his inner 
life. The thoroughness of the book is re- 
freshing, and would be most useful to those 
half-trained kindergartners who have failed 
to comprehend the system in its entirety. 
This series of books is just what has long 
been needed, and ought to be in the hands 
of all who are trying to instruct children in 
the methods first developed by Froebel. 
[Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.00] 

Talks to the King’s Children, by Sylvanus 
Stall, D. D., is the second series of object 
sermons to children, preached first to his 
own congregation in Baltimore. By means 
of a single familiar object he illustrates 
some spiritual truth in a delightfully rever- 
ent and impressive manner. Dr, Stall has 
few equals in this particular line of writing, 
and he shows a fine reserve in not allowing 
the object used to overshadow the truth 
taught. [Funk & WagnallsCo. $1.00.] 

A beautifully printed and illustrated book 
is Fairy Tales, by Mabel Fuller Blodgett, 
with pictures by Ethel Reed. The stories 
were told by a mother to ber children and, 
having satisfied that exacting audience, are 
offered to the children of other mothers. 
Beginning with Prince Peppermint and 
Princess Sarsaparilla, an interesting com- 
pany of imagined beings flits through its 
broad pages. The pictures are poster-like 
and very effective. [Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
$2.00.] 

We have two editions for school use of 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. One is edited 
with an introduction and notes by Albert 
F, Blaisdell. The introduction is a well- 
written sketch of the history of the book, 
and the text is judiciously abridged and 
well printed. [Ginn & Co, 50cents.] The 
other is prefaced by a brief, anonymous in- 
troduction and is unabridged. It was a 
good thought to append Campbell’s Battle 
of the Baltic and Hemans’s Casabianca, 
that children might get them in their true 
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historical relations. 
40 cents. | 


[American Book Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Question of Copyright, comprising the 
text of the copyright law of the United 
States, a summary of the copyright laws 
at present in force in the chief countries 
of the world, etc. Compiled by George 
Haven Putnam, ‘This is a second and care- 
fully revised edition of a book which is 
indispensable in its department, and al! the 
more because the question of copyright is 
still so much under agitation. Its histor- 
ical matter also brings together the records 
of the struggle which ended in the enact- 
ment of the present law. [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75.] 

If one wishes a sort of poetic guide. book 
through certain parts of England he will 
find Alice Brown’s By Oak and Thorn a 
delightful vade mecum, The eleven essays 
which comprise the book picture with al- 
most photographic fidelity the gray wastes 
of Lincolnshire, the warm luxuriance of 
Devonshire, the ‘‘ gloriously medieval and 
frankly dirty Warwick,’’ the romance of the 
Doone country, the frowning gloom which 
envelops the home of the Brontés and the 
peculiar characteristics of several other lo- 
calities. The exquisite literary style of 
these essays adds totheircharm. [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1 25.] 

What They Say in New England is a very 
comprehensive collection of the signs, say- 
ings and superstitions current among suc- 
cessive generations of New Englanders. 
The compiler, Clifton Johnson, has classi- 
fied them conveniently, and has included 
also Counting Out Rhymes used in games, 
as well as some old stories, songs and nur- 
sery tales. To the New England born, as 
well as to all interested in folk lore, this 
tastefully bound volume cannot fail to be 
of interest. [Lee & Shepard. $1.25.] 


NOTES. 


— Philip J. Bailey, the author of Festus, 
celebrated his eightieth birthday on April 22. 


— Itis now officially denied that there is 
any danger of the discontinuance of the New 
English Dictionary. 


—— The Americans, especially Sargent and 
Abbey, seem to have carried off the honors at 
the English picture exhibitions this year. 


—— For fifty years Mr. Gladstoneand Punch 
lived side by side in England and now they 
are about to publish a life of ‘‘ The Grand Old 
Man” in pictures taken from his comic con- 
temporary. 

—— The London correspondent of the New 
York Tribuue says that the English book mar- 
ket has not been so dull for many years as it 
is at present, and that hardly any notable 
books of the first rank are to be expected this 
year. 

—— The widow of John S. C. Abbott, the 
friend and teacher of the boys of a past gen- 
eration, has just died. It is said that many of 
the fifty-four books which Dr. Abbott wrote 
were transcribed and indexed by her with her 
own hand. 

— The Bookman vouches for the follow- 
ing as a correct stenographic report of part of 
a lecture delivered in the department of Eng- 
lish literature at Harvard University. ‘' We 
abstain,’ it adds, ‘‘from spoiling its literary 
and psychological effect by writing even a 
single word of comment.” 

Personally I do not like Spenser, and Mil- 
ton is to me excessively unpleasant; Milton 
is trying to be a Puritan and an artist at the 
same time, and the twe things do not and 
cannot coincide. A conscious moral purpuse 
ruins apy effort for artistic effect. To my 
thinking Comus isn’t in it with the Faithful 
Shepherdess. A fellow like Milton, that has 
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Paradise Lost and Samson 
Agonistes, | have absolutely no use for. 
When I read Milton, as [ have to, I read 
him for study, not for enjoyment. I feel that 
Milton is rhetoric, just as Spenser is rbetoric. 
Take L’Allegro, Comus, etc. ; these are rheto- 
ric—jolly good rhetoric some parts of them. 
I should guess that Lycidas and some few of 
Milton’s sonnets were some of the most spon 
taneous things he ever did. He certainly 
wasn’t spontaneous in Samson Agonistes, al- 
though he spoke out with a certain resonant 
bang. No one can be spontaneous who con- 
structs a Greek tragedy on the plan ofa 
Hebrew story 


bored me with 


The compositor, whose suggestions we often 
find of value, is incredulous and suggests the 
name of another university whose name be- 
gins with H, but it is Harvard. 


BOOKS OF THE WEBRK. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 


EVANGELINE. By H. W. Longfellow. Edited by 
Mary H. Norris. pp.137. 35 cents. 
THE PRINCESS. By Lord Tennyson. Edited by 


H.W. Boynton. pp. 193. 35 cents 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
BENEATH OLD ROOFTREES. By Abram E. Brown. 
pp. 343. $1.50. 
Cong. S.S. & Pub. Society. Boston. 
THE LIFE OF PETER PARKER, M.D. By Rev. 
George B. Stevens, D.D. pp. 362. $1 50. 
1. Db. FF. Randolph & Co. New York. 
ASA OF BETHLEHEM. By Mary E. Jennings. pp. 
268. $1.25. 
STEPPING HEAVENWARDL. 
pp. 363. 50 cents. 
THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF SAINT PAUL. By Rev. 
8. W. Pratt. pp. 233. $1.00. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. New York 
WEIR OF HERMISTON. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. pp. 266. $1.50. 
POEMS AND BALLADS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
pp. 367. $1.50 
THE NORTH SHORE, 
75 cents. 
WOMEN OF COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY TIMES, 
By Eliza Pinckney. pp. 331. $1.25. 
Stories. By R. L. Stevenson and others. pp. 16. 
75 cents. 
SToRies. By J. M. Barrie and others. pp. 16. 75 
cents. 


By Mrs. E. Prentiss. 


By Robert Grant. pp. 4. 


Macmillan & Co. New York, 

THE DREAM-CHARLOITE. By M. Betham Edwards. 
pp. 384. $1.25. 

DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS (English). By Philip 
H. Dalbiac, M.P. pp. 510. $2.00. 

THE INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE. By W.H. 
Crawshaw. pp. 235. $1.00. 

G.P Putnam's Sons. New York, 

WILL ©’ THE Wasp. By Robert C. Rogers. pp. 
269. $1.25. 

THE AGE OF REASON. Ky Thomas Paine. Edited 
by M.D. Conway. pp. 208. $1.25. 

THE WINNING OF THE West. Vol. /V. Louisiana 
and the Northwest, By Theodore Roosevelt. pp. 
363. 32.50. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 

CRITICAL Kir-KAtTs. By Edmund Gosse. pp. 302 
$1.25. 

Essays ON NATURE AND CULTURE. By H. W. 
Mabie. pp. 326. $125. 

ON THE ART OF LIVING TOGETHER. By R. F. 
Horton. pp. 105. 50 cents, 

THE MIND OF THE MASTER. By lan Maclaren. 
pp. 338. $150. 

Ek. B Treat. New York. 

AMERICAN MEDITATIVE Lyrics. By T. W. Hunt 
Ph. D., Litt D. pp 205. 81.00. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 

COMFORT PEASE. By Mary E. Wilkins. pp. 45 
30 cents. 


GOSPEL PICTURES AND STORY SERMONS, By D, W. 
Whittle. pp. 125. 50 cents. 

HeNRY W. GRADY. By J. W. Lee. pp. 106, 50 
cents. 


1. ¥. Crowell & Co. New York. 
THe Victory Or Eznry GARDNER. By Imogen 
Clark. pp. 175. 75 cents. 
Henry Holt & Co. New York, 
Wispom's FoLLy. By A. V. Dutton. pp, 294. $1.00, 
J.B. Lippincott Co, Philadelphia. 
How TO FEED CHILDREN. By Louise E. 
pp. 235. $100 


Hogan, 


PAPER COVERS, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF AMERICAN 
AUTHORS. Simms. By William Cullen Bryant. 
5 cents. 
Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
A Fair JEWESS. By B. L. Fargeon. pp. 396. 50 
cents. 
St. ANN’s. By W. E 
Sherman & Co. 
EUCHOLOGION, pp. 112. 
Nivon Jones Printing (o St. Lowis, 
EcrocLtypon. By Rev. H. M. Burr. 
THE UNKECOGNIZED Forcr. By Rev. H. M. Burr. 
{merican Academy of Political and Social 
Science. Philade Iphia 
THE RECOGNITION OF CUBAN bELLIGERENCY. By 
Amos. Hershey. 5 cents. 

THE FORMULATION OF NOKMAL LAWS. 
Patten, ’b.D. 25 cents 

A REVIEW OF BRYCE’S AMERICAN COMMON WEALTH. 
By Edmund J. James, Ph. D. 25 centa. 


Norris. pp. 339. 50 cents 
Philadelphia, 


25 cents. 


By 8. N 


MAGAZINES, 


May. THE YALE REVIEW. 

PALL MALL.—THE POCKET.—CASSELL's 

HARPER'S. 
REViIEW.— 


CATHOLIC WORLD. — SCRIBNER’S 
THE BOOKMAN.—THE HoOMILETIC 
Str. NICHCLAS.—LIPPINCOTT’S. 
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OLARA BARTON REAOHING THE 
ARMENIAN SUFFERERS. 
A LETTER FROM THE RED CROSS LEADER. 
We are fortunate in being able to give to 
our readers a letter of so recent a date from 
one in whose heroic mission all Christendom 
is at present intent. Addressed to a personal 
friend, who is a member of our own staff, it is 
gladly shared with the general public. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, May 10. 

We send tomorrow five good, skillful 
Greek physicians to re-enforce the corps of 
Dr. Ira Harris, who is bravely fighting a 
four-headed demon of contagion at Zeitoun 
and Marash. Dr. Hubbell has just taken 
another detachment of men with one true 
woman out from Harpoot to Arabkir to 
meet the epidemics that have commenced 
to break out furiously there, It is very 
difficult to find physicians to go into the 
‘“‘interior.’”’” No one can wonder at this, 
with the most mixed and deadly of epidem- 
ics raging unchecked added to the memory 
of horrors yet fresh in every mind, Still 
effort, persuasion and money does find and 
obtain them, and our hope is that by the 
aid of medicines, disinfecting appliances, 
nutritious food and such delicacies as we 
can get to them that at length they bring 
this scourge to an end, and by the help of 
the seed, farming and artisans’ utensils 
which we are getting to them with all pos- 
sible haste, to get once more among these 
wretched people, in some sections at least, 
some gleams of hope and some means of 
self-sustenance; otherwise their very exist- 
ence is a mere matter of time, and that not 
long. 

The ‘obstructions’? from the govern- 
ment, so generally predicted and persist- 
ently maintained by our anxious friends at 
the commencement of the undertaking, have 
not been realized. The alleged ‘‘ direction 
of distributions’? was an unfortunate and 
costly myth, but, in the place of these, all 
protection and assistance that have been 
asked for the furtherance of our work have 
been courteously and promptly granted. 
Our men go freely through the country, re- 
quiring protection only from the surround- 
ing tribes of various nationalities, still ex- 
cited and fired with the desire for plunder, 
of which they have had so rich a taste, 
These privileges are hailed by us all as the 
hopeful harbinger of better days for this 
distressed and persecuted people and the 
grand, heroic-souled men and women who 
have so long labored and so faithfully suf- 
fered with them. The problem is vast and, 
to our short vision, the outlook impenetra- 
ble, but to the Infinite the way is plain, the 
path clear and the great purpose is being 
accomplished. CLARA BARTON. 
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HOW OHRIST PREAOHED. 


The way Christ preached, rather than what 
he preached, was the subject of the paper 
presented at the Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
last Monday by Rev. G. W. Christie. Christ’s 
words, though twice translated, have never 
lost their intrinsic beauty. They are still the 
model of human wisdom and spiritual power 
and seem to lack only accentuation to render 
them vocal, Our Lord’s words still live and 
fall upon the weary waste of this world like 
music, like soft rain, like dew. There is 
nothing local or provincial in Christ’s speech. 
His ideal audience is humanity at large, and 
one way he reaches souls is through the sim- 
plicity of his teaching. 

Mr. Christie referred to the aptness of 
Christ’s illustrations, to the pathos of his 
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appeals, to the moral grandeur and majesty 
in what he says, and to the authority and 
boldness of his words, giving many quota- 
tions to illustrate these different qualities. 
Christ preached the truth faithfully and fear- 
lessly. No modern or medixval preacher has 
ever given such a fearful pieture of the final 
condition of the lost as did the Son of God, 
and yet these truths are told with quietness 
and earnestness, not with denunciations or 
anger. In closing Mr. Christie dwelt upon 
the tenderness and love which illumined all 
Christ’s utterances. 


ee 


“THE OONGREGATIONALIST’S” 
PILGRIMS. 

It will be a widely representative company 
that will sail for England on the Columbia, 
June 4, as the members of The Congregation- 
alist’s English pilgrimage. In the first place 
a national character is given to the party by 
the fact that ten States are represented in its 
membership. Naturally New England fur- 
nishes the largest proportion, there being 
several representatives from each of the four 
States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, the old Bay 
State being in the van, as would be expected, 
since the party was organized in Boston. 
New York State furnishes half a dozen pil- 
grims; others are from Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Iowa, Arkansas and California. 

There is also a good variety in the vocations 
of the different Pilgrims. Such a trip as has 
been planned appeals, of course, particularly 
to ministers and students, but professional 
and business men generally bave also shown 
a desire to participate in it. The dozen or 
more ministers are nearly all pastors in active 
service, and it is noticeable that many of them 
have rendered exceptionally long service in 
their present fields. Their prospective rest 
and enjoyment will be all the more keenly 
relished because of the consciousness of havy- 
ing reudered to their people faithful and un- 
wearying service for 80 many years. They in 
turn, in one or two cases at least, have facili- 
tated the proposed trip by such substantial 
assistance as pastors well established in the 
affections of their flocks from time to time re- 
ceive. 

The clergymen of the party will not have it 
all their own way, by any means, for three 
business men, a lawyer, a general, a phy- 
sician and a school teacher will introduce a 
considerable flavor of other callings. 

Without attempting to particularize as re- 
spects the personnel of the party, there will be 
general interest in a word or two with refer- 
ence to certain of its members. Rev. W. E. 
Park, D. D., bears a name honored on both 
sides of the sea. Heis a son of the eminent 
theologian still living quietly at Andover, 
and possesses many of those strong and 
gracious qualities which are associated with 
his father. He has been pastor at Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., for the last twenty years, and in 
the State and national assemblies of our order 
as well as in many lines of public life he has 
taken a prominent and useful part. Another 
New York pastor, Rev. W.A. Robinson, D.D., 
of Middletown, is a direct descendant of that 
pioneer Congregationalist, John Robinsoa, 
and in his turn has found a large place of 
service and made an individual reputation. 
When a pastor in Vermont he was for three 
years on the State Board of Education, and 
he was a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1870. He was president of the 
Home Missionary Board of New York State 
in 1884, and his twenty years’ pastorate 
at Homer was as fruitful as it was excep- 
tional. 

Probably the oldest member of the delega- 
tion is Rev. Edward Robie of Greenland, 
N.H., still in the harness there, though it is 
forty-four years since he was installed. His 
tastes are scholarly, and a country parish has 

permitted him to cultivate them to such good 
purpose that Dartmouth College some time 
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ago bestowed the honor of a Doctorate of 
Divinity upon him, which, however, he was 
so modest as to refuse, though subsequently 
persuaded to accept the honor. ’ 
Another New Hampshire minister is Rev. 
Cyrus Richardson, D.D., of Nashua, an excel- 
lent preacher and pastor, one of the pillars of 
Granite State Congregationalism and a trus- 
tee of Dartmouth College. Rev. W. W. Leete, 
though of Eastern origin and training, is one 
of the most popular and successful ministers 
in Illinois. Rev. L. L. Wirt has been for 
several years the eflicient superintendent of 
the Sunday school interests of our denomina- 
tion in California. Rev. Messrs. F. D. Sar- 
gent, R. P. Hibbard, E. K. Holden and Sher- 
rod Soule have charge of important churches, 
Hon. Jonathan A. Lane is a typical Boston 
merchant, representiag in his birth, tastes, 
training and influence all that is best, and 
standing high in the commercial circles of 
the city, and of the nation as well. For 


many years he was president of the Boston 


Merchants Association. He has been active 
in politics and has exhibited an uncommon 
amouni of public spirit in many directions. 
He is one of the leading members of Union 
Church. 

Gen. Albert Wheeler, a graduate of West 
Point, has been inspector general upon the 
staff of three New Hampshire governors, one 
of whom once said: ‘‘ If all military men who 
belong to the church were like General 
Wheeler the church wouid shine in the 
world.’”’ Dr. A. 8. Wallace is the leading 
physician of Nashua and a patriotic and high- 
minded gentleman. Mr. C. H. Noyes, also 
from Nasbua, is master of its high school. 
Mr. N. W. Littlefield is a prominent lawyer of 
Providence, R. I. 

The ladies of the party are no less deserv- 
ing of particular mention, but we will now al- 
lude only to Miss A. F. Burnham of Cam- 
bridge, who is the editor of the juvenile 
grade of lessons and Sunday school papers 
issued by the C.S.S. and P. S., and of which 
many hundreds of thousands are sold, and to 
Miss Dyer, the editor of the Home Depart- 
ment of The Congregationalist. Many of the 
gentlemen are accompanied by their wives, 
and the party includes a group of women 
prominent in Hartford social and religious 
circles. 

The party has been made up carefully with 
the intention of securing a group of persons 
who would be congenial and would value 
especially the unusual privileges to be offered 
them. Most, if not all, of the pilgrims have 
pronounced Puritan and Congregational sym- 
pathies, and, without undervaluing the gen- 
eral pleasure inhering in such a trip as this, 
they look upon it as a means of education 
such as is not often available. They will 
doubtless find much pleasure in one another’s 
society. They are certainly a delegation 
which will fitly represent American Congre- 
gationalism, and they will bring back from the 
shrines which they visit in England a larger 
understanding of historic Congregationalism, 
of its heroes of other years and its present day 
exponents. 

MEMBERS OF THE PILGRIMAGE. 
Miss Lucy A. BRAINARD, Hartford, Ct. 
Miss Fanny F. BROWN, Hartford, Ct. 
Miss ANNA F, BURNHAM, Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss ELLEN M. Case, Hartford, Ct. 
REV. MORTON DEXTER, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. A. E. DUNNING, D. D., Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. A. E. DUNNING, Boston, Mass. 
Miss DUNNING, Boston, Mass. 
Miss FRANCES J. DYER, Boston, Mass. 
Miss CARRIE M. GALPIN, New Haven, Ct. 
MRs. ARTAUR L,. GoopRicH, Hartford, Ct. 
Rev. Rufus P. HIBBARD, Gloucester, Mass. 
Rev. Epwin K. HOLDEN, Bridgeport, Ct. 
Mrs. CARRIE A. HYDE, Hartford, Ct. 
HON. JONATHAN A. LANE, Boston, Mass. 
REV. WILLIAM WHITE LEETE, Rockford, Ill. 
Mr. CHARLES LIFFLER, JR., Boston, Mass. 
MkRS8. CHARLES LIFFLER, JR., Boston, Mass. 
Mr. NATHAN W. LITTLEFIELD, Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. NATHAN W. LITTLEFIELD, Providence, R. I. 
Miss Mary J. McApoo, North Bloomfield, O. 
Mr. CHARLES H. NOYES, Nashua, N. H. 
Rey. WILLIAM E, PARK, D.D., Gloversville, N. Y. 
Miss Mary E. PIERCE, Whitman, Mass. 
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Miss E. M. POMEROY, Reading, Pa. 

Mrs, CHARLES N, PROUTY, Spencer, Mass. 

Miss MARION R. PROUTY, Spencer, Mass, 

Miss EMILY PEIRCE RAND, Taunton, Mass. 

Rev. CYRUS RICHARDSON, D.D., Nashua, N. H. 

REY. EDWARD RosIkg, D. D., Greenland, N. H. 

Miss L. E. ROBIE, Greenland, N. H. . 

REV. WILLIAM A. ROBINSON, D.D., Middletown 
N. ¥. 

Mrs. WILLIAM A, ROBINSON, Middletown, N. Y. 

Miss HARRIET ROWELL, Hartford, Ct. 

REV. FRANK D. SARGENT, Patnam, Ct. 

J. STEPHEN Scott, D.D.8., Boston, Mass. 

Miss MINNIE Scott, Lamar, Ark. 

Miss L. E. SEYMOUR, Bristol, Ct. 

REV. SHERROD SOULE, Naugatuck, Ct. 

Mr. O, C, STARRETT, Sheldon, [o. 

Mrs. R. M. Storrs, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A.S. WALLACE, M.D., Nashua, N. H. 

Mrs. JOHNS. WEsT, Tiverton, R. I. 

GEN. ELBERT WHEELER, Nashua, N. H. 

Mr, WILLIAM F, WHITTEMORE, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. LOYAL L, WIRT, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PAS- 
TORAL SUPPLY. 


We print below a substantial part of the 
second annual report of this organization pre- 
sented by the secretary, Rev. C. B. Rice, D. D., 
at the recent meeting of the General Agssoci- 
ation in Fall River. 





The business of our office is increasing. 
The gain is not rapid, but it is steady and it 
bids fair to be continuous and permanent. 

During the year since the last meeting of the 
association we have rendered official service 
in matters connected with filling the pastoral 
office to 127 churches. This includes three 
pairs of churches joined together under one 
pastor, making the number of pastoral fields 
124. We count only that which has been done 
in answer to requests from committees or au- 
thorized representatives of churches. The 
furnishing of occasional or temporary sup- 
plies is not included. There has been a great 
variety in the nature and extent of the serv- 
ice. In some cases it has consisted only in 
answering inquiries respecting particular men 
whose names were given to us. In other in- 
stances it has been desired that candidates 
should be sent or directly proposed from our 
office. A frequent method has been to lay 
before committees cf churches a full account 
of information received or opinions gathered 
with regard to a considerable number of avail- 
able men, and the committees have thus been 
enabled to form a judgment of their own as 
to the men who might be most likely to meet 
the requirements of the case. 

It is not easy to state the exact number of 
pastoral settlements that should be credited 
to the work of our office. There were at least 
fifty in which we had an important share. Of 
these there were four-fifths that followed upon 
recommendations made directly and originally 
by us and which might thus be regarded as 
distinctively ourown. Much the larger part of 
these settlements have been in Massachusetts. 
Our correspondence with churches has doubt- 
less in some cases caused caution to be exer- 
cised as to the making of pastoral engagements 
—a thing never pleasant but sometimes need- 
ful. 

Opportunities to preach as candidates for 
settlement have been furnished to one hun- 
dred and three men. Of these, seventy- 
six were residents of Massachusetts. With 
churches that have received their candidates 
from us, the average number of such candi- 
dates that have been heard before a settle- 
ment has been reached has been two and 
three-fifths, Sixteen churches have taken the 
first candidate sent. It is fair tosay that sev- 
eral of these churches with whom the process 
was so quick were of the smaller churches, 
who might not regard their range of choice as 
wide. But they were by no meansall of them 
of this descriptioh, and there were none with 
whom there might not have been a consider- 
able range of selection. In general it is true 


that the service rendered by the board to the 
larger churches is not inconsiderable. 

The financial report which we have to make 
is much less favorable than we could wish, 
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though even in this there has been some gain 
from the preceding year. The receipts of the 
board have been from contributions by the 
churches, $1,411.74; from preaching by the 
secretary, $478.76; from registration and other 
office fees collected from without the State, 
$162 80. 

The payments have been for rent of office, 
$150; postage, $101.65; telegraphing, $13.17; 
advertising, stationery and printing, $115.70; 
care of room incidentals, $23.30; traveling ex- 
penses of secretary, $8107; salary of secre- 
tary’s assistant, $416.64; salary of secretary 
in part, $1,168.19. 

There is now due the secretary, $1,577.58. 
Much more than half of this deficiency ex- 
isted at the close of the first financial year of 
the board, July 1, 1895. Since that time, al- 
though there has been a large falling behind, 
yet it has been at a less rapid rate than last 
year, and this notwithstanding the fact that 
individual contributions to a considerable 
amount were received last year, while during 
the present year there have been none such, 
and we have depended wholly upon the gifts 
of the churches. 

Nearly half the churches in the State have 
made as yet no contribution. And while 
many have sent us their gifts for the second 
year that did not for the first, yet the defi- 
ciency occasioned by the lack of these gifts 
for the former year still continues. It was 
expected from the first that the difficulty in 
collecting money would prove one of the 
chief embarrassments of our work. The 
agency is new. Its necessity, or propriety, 
has been doubted by many. To raise money 
is a thing in its nature ordinarily not easy. 
The times have been hard. Other benevo- 
lent claims have been pressing. Small mat- 
ters are easily forgotten or let pass as of 
no serious importance. We have been our- 
selves more concerned for the prosperity of 
the business than for the raising of the money 
needed to carry it on, and perhaps have not 
set forth the lack of funds with sufficient ur- 
gency. The secretary still lives, partly by 
faith, partly by works and partly, and in far 
too large a part, by the fading remembrances 
of works long past. While the churches are 
making use of the office so largely, according 
to the purpose of its appointment, no one can 
be in the least disheartened concerning its 
ultimate secure establishment. Yet the need 
of a much more abundant present support is 
in fact very great. 

It should be said that several conferences, 
the Worcester North, the Berkshire South, 
the Norfolk and the Barnstable, make the 
needed collections from the churches through 
their own treasurers, which is very helpful to 
us. Others have recently voted to do it. 
Nearly all the churches of the Essex South 
Conference have contributed, and a gocd pro- 
portion in the Essex North and Andover con- 
ferences. The contributions have also been 
large, relatively, from the whole southeastern 
portion of the State. 

The report goes on to exonerate pastors de- 
sirous of a change from the charge of blama- 
ble restlessness, and the churches generally as 
well from the charge of unkind treatment of 
their pastors. The hard times have been try- 
ing to even the most loyal members of the 
church, especially in country districts. The 
suggestion is made that the cost of moving 
would be greatly reduced if parsonages were 
furnished as is now the case, to some extent, 
among the Methodists. The greater cost of 
educating children today as compared with 
the past is pointed out as another trial to pas- 
tors. 

The latter part of the report is an endeavor 
to make clear what the proper function of such 
a board is. It seeks first of all to serve the 
churches, but not to obtrude its advice; to 
gather information from a wide range of 
sources without persona! bias, but to hold such 
information sacred and confidential; and to 
base its work on sound, general principles of 
action. 
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OHINA AS A MISSION FIELD. 
THE HYDE LECTURES AT ANDOVER. 

Rey. Henry Blodget, D.D., for forty years 
a missionary in China, concluded recently 
a course of lectures at Andover on the 
Hyde foundation, his subject being China as 
a Mission Field. 

According to Dr. Blodget, the Flowery King- 
dom offers certain marked advantages to mis- 
sionary enterprise. The country is easy of 
access and one may now go freely into its re- 
mote interior, enjoying considerable facility 
of transportation; the climate is temperate 
and healthful; missionaries may live in West- 
ern style and command excellent banking 
service together with reliable mails; personal 
safety is practically assured; the whole coun- 
try is under one government, Manchurian and 
not Chinese in its personnel ; acommon written 
language prevails throughout theempire, much 
the same being true of the spoken Mandarin ; 
and the excellent moral maxims of the Chi- 
nese Classics naturally serve as a schoolmaster 
to bring men to Christ. 

On the other hand, serious difficulties pre- 
sent themselves. Three hundred and sixty- 
two million people are not to be quickly won 
from a faith they have held from remote an- 
tiquity and which is interwoven with the 
entire history of the nation, the language is 
extremely difficult and a system of civil serv- 
ice examinations, based upon the ancient 
pagan classics, makes pagans of all who as- 
pire to official or professional distinction in 
the Celestial Empire. 

After tracing in detail the career of the 
early Nestorian missions, from 505 A.D. to 
their disastrous end, Dr. Blodget showed that 
they deserved to fail, as did also the first 
Roman Catholic missionsin China. They had 
not preached faithfully the cardinal truths of 
the gospel and had not given the people the 
Bible in their own tongue. This being true, 
there was little possibility of their securing 
permanent results in a remote and then al! 
but inaccessible country whose people are by 
nature agnostic. The Nestorians were over- 
whelmed by the Mohammedans, while the 
Jesuits, who had gained their hold through 
flattery, craft and deceit, met with fearful 
persecutions that ceased only with the edict 
of toleration in 1844. 

After discussing the controversies that have 
arisen out of the difficulty of finding in the 
Chinese language a suitable word for God, and 
expressing his own strong preference for Tien 
Chu, Dr. Blodget reviewed the history of 
Protestant missions in China from the depar- 
ture of the Englishman, Robert Morrison, in 
1807, to the present time. 

‘*The present state of all the missions as 
compared with things in the earlier stages of 
the work is truly wonderful and should oc- 
casion devout thanksgiving to God. In 1833 
there were three missionaries in Canton, and 
six missionaries to the Chinese in the Indian 
Archipelago; in 1896 there are 1,500 mission- 
aries in China. In 1833 one of the mission- 
aries wrote, ‘The barbarians’ place in the 
Celestial Empire is very strait and narrow, 
and they come into contact with few except 
foreigners’; in 1896 missionaries have the 
freedom of theempire. In 1833 foreign women 
were not allowed in Canton, the one port of 
trade; in 189% the wives of missionaries and 
even unmarried missionary ladies are found 
in the remotest provinces. Missionary ladies 
have traveled for 1,000 miles on the Han River 
without European escort. In 1833 there was 
no public preaching of the goepel; in 186 the 
good tidings are sounded out in all quarters, 
nowhere more freely than within a short dis- 
tance of the palace of the emperor. In 1833 
there was one ordained native preacher and 
seven native converte; in 1896 the number of 
native preachers cannot be less than 2,000, of 
whom more than 200 are ordained, and the 
number of converts is 50,000. In 1833 death 
was the penalty for teaching or receiving Chris- 
tianity; in 1896 Christianity is a lawful re- 
ligion of the empire, to be protected alike in 
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those who teach and in those who embrace the 
doctrines. 

‘* Instead of the one port of Canton in 1833, 
we have in 1896 thirty ports, which are, in fact, 
European colonies of greater or less propor- 
tions, planted on the seaboard, in the interior 
and in the outlying territories of China; and 
the powerful stimulus of Western civilization 
is by this means brought to bear in s0 many 
object lessons upon the Chinese mind. A 
new literature embodying the best thoughts 
of Christian Europe and America is springing 
up, and already is widely disseminated among 
the people. The Bible is translated into the 
general language both in its written and 
spoken forms, and into eight of the principal 
colloquial dialects. In 1889 there were more 
than 650,000 copies of the New Testament and 
portions of the same put into circulation. 
Several thousands of tracts and scientific 
treatises have been prepared by missionaries, 
beside which forty religious and thirty-six 
secular periodicals have been published.” 

The tenth and last lecture was a beautiful 
chapter in pastoral theology, showing what 
are the qualities of mind and heart that enable 
aman to build and sustain Christian faith in 
a pagan land. He must havea firm belief of 
his own if he is to cope with gigantic systems 
of error and to remain devoutly Christian 
while away from other Christians. He must 
not be too tolerant toward heathenism. He 
must be self-denying; loving, though his love 
is ill-requited ; sufficiently shrewd not to fall 
a prey to designing knaves; patient in toil and 
under injustice, being always reluctant to ap- 
peal to civil authorities; kindly sympathetic 
to the poor, and uniformly courteous to all 
classes ; and instead of yielding to the tempta- 
tion to ridicule idolatry he must gently re- 
move the tendrils of faith from the beloved 
image and twine them about the objects of 
Christian devotion. Through all he must be 
a man of prayer. R. L. H. 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
THE NEED OF BIBLE STUDY. 

The brother who thought that Joseph the 
husband of Mary was the same person with 
Joseph the son cf Jacob must be related to 
the good deacon who asked me once if Saul of 
Tarsus was Saul the king of Israel. Doubt- 
less similar mistakes as far apart from the 
truth as the Josephs or Sauls were from each 
other might be discovered in Christian circles. 
Whatever theories may be held about the 
facts in the Bible, is there not room for more 
acquaintance with those facts themselves? 
Notwithstanding the widespread of Scriptural 
studies, can it be truly said of many now 
grown up into life that from childhood they 
have ‘‘ known the holy Scriptures?” Who is 
to blame for Bible ignorance? T. 4. 2 


A CALL FOR SURPLUS LITERATURE. 

Without doubt many of the ministerial 
brethren in the East have old numbers of re- 
views, both eligious and secular, for which 
they have little or no further use. A good 
many ministers in the West, especially in 
home missionary churches, are living on a 
salary which precludes the thought of sub- 
scription to such reviews as Homiletical, 
Bibliotheca Sacra, Treasury, Yale, Andover, 
Thinker, North American, Forum, Arena, etc. 
My salary has been $500, then $400, this year 
$800, with moving expenses and $200 debts of 
previous two years to make up. In this case 
I have not been able to buy a book in three 
years, and the only review I get is the Review 
of Reviews sent me by a relative. Is there not 
some way by which the volume of good liter- 
ature that has served its end in Eastern par- 
sonages may be turned Westward? I should 
be most happy to hear from a few brethren 
who have magazines of this class, and could 
doubtless arrange for a place in Boston where 
they could be sent and packed in a barrel for 
shipment. 


New Whatcom, Wn. HOoORATIO ALLING. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 

SO8TON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilyrim Hall, June &, 
}0A.M Address by Rey. Klijah bHiorr, D. D.,of Worces 
ter. Subject, Some Present Day Views of the Bible 
andan Examination of the Theories of Inspiration, 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at ll a. M. 

WoRrcCESTER COUNTY BRANCH W. B. M., Sturbridge, 
June ll,at lOA.M. Mrs. J. H. De Forest of Japan will 
iddress the meeting. Collation provided. Barges in 
readiness at Southbridge 

JONGREGATIONAL EDUOATION SocikE?vy, annual 
meeting, Wednesday, June 10, at Pilgrim Hall, Con- 
gregational House, 2 P.M. Congregational churches 
having contributed to the funds of the society within 
the year may each send one delegate to the meeting, 
such delegates to be voting members of the society 
during the year for which they were appointed. 

JOHN A. HAMILTON, Secretary. 
NEW YORK STATE 8S. S. CONVENTION, Broadway 
Tabernacle, corner Broadway and Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York city, June 2-4, For details inquire of Tim- 
othy Hough, State corresponding secretary, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


A SPECIAL MEETING of the American Congrega- 
tional Association will be held in Pilgrim Hall, Congre- 
gational House, Boston, Saturday, June 13, at twelve 
o'clock, noon, to consider and act upon the questions of 
selling the real estate of the association at the corner 
of Somerset and Beacon Streets, Boston, known as the 
Congregational House,and of the procuring of a new 
location and building and of the requisite financial and 
other arrangements therefor. 

JOSHUA Coit, Secretary. 

ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—Anniversary, 
June 7-11. Sunday, June 7, 10.30 A.M., Chapel: Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper; 4 P. M., Sermon to the 
Graduating Class by Kev. Prof. George F, Moore, 
Monday, June 8, 3.30 P.M , Chapel: Meeting of Ecclesi- 
astical Council to advise respecting ordination to mis- 
sionary work of four members of the oe 
Class; 7.30 P.M., Chapel: Ordination services. Tuesday, 
June §, 10.30 A. M., Junior Lecture Room: * Examina.: 
tion of the Junior Class in Hebrew; 2 P. M., Middle 
vecture oe Examination of the’ Middle Class in 
Theology; 4P.M., Senior Lecture Room: Examination 
of the Genter’ Class in Chureh History; 7.45 P.M., 
chapel: Anniversary of the Society of Inquiry. Address 
by Kev. A. H. Bradford, D.D. Wednesday, June 10, 8.30 
A.M., Bartlet Chapel: Vocal ‘Culture; 930 A. M., Junior 
Lecture Room: Examination of the Junior Class in 
Greek; ll A. M., Middle Lecture Room: Cpe of 
the Middle Class in Biblical Theology; 2 P.M., chapel: 
Meeting of the Alumni; Business; Necrology by Rev. 
Cc. C, Carpenter, Sec retary; The Future of Foreign 
Missions—Addresses and Discussion: 1, Problems before 
the Churches in Japan, Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D.; 
> The Conversion of China, Rey, Henry Blodget, D. D.; 

Forward Movement in the Missions of Asiatic Tur- 
Ry Rev ° Farnsworth, D.D; 4. New Oppor- 
tunities and Duties in Fereign Missions, Rev, Lyman 
Abbott, D.D; Further discussion; 6-9 P.M., Bartlet 
Chapel: Social gathering of the alumni and other 
friends of the seminary. Thursday, June 11, 10,30 A. M., 
chapel: Anniversary addresses by members of the 
Graduating Class; Inauguration of Kev. Prof. John 
Wesley C os hill as Bartlet Professor of Sacred Rhet- 








orice; Ip. M., Bartlet Chapel; Anniversary dinner. 
SPRING STATE MEETINGS, 
Vermont, Bradford, Tuesday, June 9, 


Connecticut Asso., Hartford, Tuesday, June 16. 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSAOHU- 
BETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WomMAN’S HoM® MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, ¥9to5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, 820.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie ©, Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H, Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
E. Swett, Pubsishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 12! Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 
regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Cnild, Home Secretary, 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
zelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational Mouse; Chicago office, 153 La Salle ‘Street.; 

leveland office, ¥.M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bibie House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH Bu | eget SOCIETY 
—Church and a a Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary Pinneo, inant 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tioual House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SooreTy.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sonaty colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 

ational House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

ll. Address, 1) Congregational House, Boston. 

CoNnG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for ene work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D, Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G, Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston Address applications to Rev A. H. Quint, D.D., 
Congregational Library, | Somerset Street, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each chureb one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892. and Year- 

Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, a N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart 
ford, Ct. Form ofa bequest: I bequeath to the “* Trus- 
tees of the National Council sof the Congregational 
Churches of the United States ”’ (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief,as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
a States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 

ions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 
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THE BOSTON SHAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston, 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, 1! A. M., Bible study, 3 P.M. Sun 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex 
cept Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B.S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con 

regationa! House, Boston, Send clothing, comfort 

ags, reading, ete., to Capt. 8. Nic kerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover St. Bequests shouid read: “I give and be 
queath to the Boston Seaman's Friend Society the sum 
of $—, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur 
poses of said society.”’ Rev. Aiexander McKenzie, 

. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer, 


PASSING COMMENT. 

Recollections of The Congregationalist’s tour 
last year are still benefiting the friends of the 
members of the Oriental party, at clubs as 
well as among the churches. After this sum- 
mer many audiences will doubtless derive 
pleasure from a visit to the more northern 
countries of Europe with some of the forty or 
fifty members of the pilgrimage. 

A New Hampshire pastor, who has afforded 
enlightenment and profit to those who wanted 
to be well-informed citizens, has realized a 
privilege which is within reach of the major- 
ity of pastors, but is not taken advantage of 
as freely as would be well. Let us set up a 
forum in our churches which shall be near 
the level of the pulpit. 

Memorial Day has an added significance to 
a few churches which are mentioned as having 
observed the day in commemoration of the 
members who have died during the year. 
There have been faithful soldiers of the 
church whose memory should be renewed at 
least once annually. 

Practical self-denial is illustrated in a Flor- 
ida item this week. That the miseries of suf- 
fering ones so far away should be remembered 
on such a festive occasion is especially un- 
usual. 

Santa Monica, Cal., rejoices in the distinc- 
tion of havinga“ Prohibition Congregational ” 
church. We wonder if it stands alone in the 
denomination ? 

Such hopeful conditions for a new church 
in Rhode Island will be appreciated by many 
a church which has experienced the trials of 
building. 

To the many other calls for aid comes a 
new cry from some of our cyclove-stricken 
churches in the West. 





RHODE ISLAND CONFERENCE. 

So grateful seemed every look upon the face 
of nature that Christian humanity could not 
grumble against the genial showers which 
greeted the delegates of the Rhode Island 
churches as they met at Westerly on Tuesday 
morning, May 26, for the annual two days’ 
conference. The Pawcatuck Church, with 
Rev. E. L. Warren just settled as pastor, has 
the distinction of being the most westerly 
church in the conference bounds—so far west 
as to be outside of Rhode Island, just across 
the line from Westerly, and in Connecticut 
geographically. The State is so small an? 
contains so much that is good, it is not to be 
wondered that it runs over into Connecticut 
and Massachusetts. 

The conference organized by choosing Rev. 
S. H. Woodrow and Rev. D. T. Torrey as per- 
manent moderator and scribe. Only two or 
three of the thirty-seven churches failed to be 
represented by either delegates or written re- 
ports. The revered and familiar face of Rev. 
Thomas Laurie, D. D , was missed for the first 
time at an annual meeting for more than 
twenty-five years. The conference passed a 
tender resolution of fraternal sympathy for 
him in his continued feebleness. The reports 
of the work were indicative of almost univer- 
sal growth and prosperity, increase of mem- 
bers, payment of debts, necessity of improved 
and enlarged plants and only one church with- 
out a pastor—all tidings showing a bright year 
of church life. The accepted program an- 
nounced as special topics: What Should Be 
the Attitude of the Church Toward Moral 
Reforms, opened by Rev. J. C. Alvord, and 
What Ought the Church to Do for Its Young 
People, introduced by Rev. F. B. Pullan. Both 
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subjects awakened interesting discussion. 
The sermon by Rev. Wallace Nutting, D.D., 
on Sunday evening was a fine treatment of 
the theme, The Sanctity of Common Things, 
from Acts 10: 15. 

The Rhode Island Congregational Histori- 
cal Society had an hour, which was chiefly 
occupied with a historical address by Prof. 
Williston Walker, D.D., upon Some Contri- 
butions of Congregationalism to American 
Civil Institutions. The State Home Mission- 
ary Society held its meeting as a usual part 
of the program. The denominational socie- 
ties were given the morning session on 
Wednesday, and their faithful representa- 
tives, chancing to be three of each sex, were 
heard with keen interest—Dr. Daniels for the 
American Board, Dr. Choate for the Home 
Missionary Society, Rev. G. A. Hood for the 
Church Building Society, Miss D, E, Emerson 
for the American Missionary Association, 
Mrs. H. N. Lothrop for the Woman’s Board 
and Mrs. H. E. Brown for the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Association. The Sunday School 
Society was given a little time on the previ- 
ous day because of the presence of Supt. F. J. 
Marsh of Boston and Rev. R. A. Rowley of 
Oregon. 

The sessions all through were full of inter- 
est, and the natural attractions of Westerly 
and its neighboring seaside resort, Watch 
Hill, were able to entice very few from 
the constancy which becomes a true delegate 
in devotion to the program of meetings. 
True, it was early in the season and the big 
hotels at Watch Hill were not open and the 
electric cars to the shore were not running on 
summer schedule. But Westerly was beauti- 
ful and Watch Hill was winsome in its pro- 
spective summer attractions. The conference 
was a larger success than usual. ¥. M2: 


THE ASSOCIATION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The beautiful village of Ridgway, on a 
shoulder of the Alleghanies, welcomed the 
Pennsylvania Congregationalists, May 26,and 
entertained them royally. The fine, commo- 
dious meeting house, the pretty parsonage, the 
cordial words of the pastor, Rev. J. I. Upton, 
who has been for five years the wise and suc- 
cessful leader of that flock, and the devoted 
attentions of his warm-hearted people won 
the admiration of all the visitors. 

The association had returned to its birth- 
place, for it was in Ridgway, ten years ago, 
that it began to be. It may seem strange that 
itis so young a bantling, when Congregation- 
alism lacks only a year of being 100 years old 
inthe State. The association goes next year 
to Ebensburg, perched on a mount of vision 
near Cresson, to help that church celebrate 
its centennial. But of the existing churches 
only four others were organized before 1830. 
The growth has been slow and the churches 
were widely scattered. Many of them were 
Welsh and clung with great fondness to their 
mother tongue. It was only in recent years 
that they discovered, with alarm, that they 
would lose all their young people and their 
churches would become extinct unless they 
introduced English into their services. A 
wise change has been rapidly going on, so that 
English is now frequently heard in all the 
churches and is the exclusive language used 
in most of them. 

A remarkable growth has also set in of 
late. Sixty-four of the present 111 churches 
have been added since 1870, and forty-two 
within the last ten years. In the eight years 
since Superintendent Jones began his work 
here more English-speaking churches have 
been organized than in all the previous his- 
tory of the State. It was with commendable 
pride in its recent history, therefore, and with 
much courage and hope for the future that 
the messengers of the churches gathered at 
this meeting. 

Having made Rev. Thomas Bell moderator, 
the brethren soon found that the pastor and 
his committee had prepared a feast of good 
things in the program. The annual sermon, 
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by Rev. C. A. Jones, admirably set forth the 
characteristics of The Kingdom of God, and 
was fittingly followed by the communion 
service. The preacher of the evening also 
read an interesting historical paper the next 
morning on Ten Years of State Association 
Life, setting forth the progress of the decade. 

A succession of able and interesting papers 
and addresses filled two delightful days. 
Rev. D. L. Davis, the only pastor present 
who had assisted in organizing the associa- 
tion, gave a paper of great wisdom and force 
on The Relation of Churches and Pastors to 
Political Reform. Rev. H. M. Bowden, who 
presided at most of the sessions as assistant 
moderator, owing to a slight inability of the 
moderator, read a scholarly and judicious 
paper on The Effect of the Scientific Study 
of the Bible upon Christian Doctrine and 
Faith. While showing evident sympathy 
with modern historic methods of research, 
and recognizing certain changes of view 
which they compel, he affirmed that they do 
not destroy a single fundamental truth, and 
will be found to be a great aid to faith in 
the end. The Social Elements of Christianity 
were set forth in a strong and finished address 
by Rev. R. R. Davies, showing that Christ’s 
work was not a mere forensic adjustment 
of the relation of individuals to God, but 
aimed at the transformation of society. Rev. 
W.L. Evans gave a well-considered paper 
on The Union of Thought and Action in 
Christianity, blending the theoretical and 
practical with excellent judgment. Rev. C. 
H. Richards, D.D., pointed out a premillen- 
nial necessity in an address on The Reunion 
of Christendom. 

Our missionary work received due atten- 
tion, and here the ‘ wise-hearted women” 
lent much to the interest of the meeting. 
Rev. W. S. Hawkes of Utah gave a graphic 
picture of work among the ‘‘ exceptional pop- 
ulations’’ of Arizona and New Mexico, and 
Miss M. W. Leitch, in one of her magnetic 
speeches, roused enthusiasm for foreign mis- 
sions to a white heat. Dr. T. W. Jones gave 
an inspiring account of a year’s work in the 
Keystone State. Our national societies were 
eloquently presented, Dr. L. H. Cobb speak- 
ing of The Meeting House and the Millennium ; 
Rev. W.S. Hawkes speaking of Home Mis- 
sions; Rev. H. B. Miller, a Fisk graduate, 
speaking for the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation; Dr. W. A. Dancan rousing fresh in- 
terest in the Sunday School Society; and 
Dr. N. H. Whittlesey thrilling all with the 
story of The Wounded Soldiers of the Lord’s 
Army. Cc. H. R. 


THE IOWA ASSOCIATION. 

Weatherwise, May 19-22, the days of the 
meeting furnished a good deal of variety, but 
for the most part the skies were propitious. 
The hospitality of the Davenport Edwards 
Church, our host, knew ‘‘no variableness 
neither shadow of turning,” albeit there was 
profuse variety in the provisions for our,en- 
tertainment. The wife of a home missionary 
gave the experience of the guests generally 
when she said, ‘‘ It was a series of surprises.” 

Davenport, ‘‘ beautiful for situation,’ on 
the banks of the Mississippi, adorned with 
elegant homes, lovely parks and gardens, and 
groves of native oak where the birds sing and 
the squirrels play unmolested, is one of our 
large cities, though the population is only 32,- 
000, for Iowais arural State. To Congrega- 
tionalism Davenport is bistoric ground. For 
many years this was the home of Rev. J. A. 
Reed, who came here in 1840, and was for 
eighteen years agent of the H. M. S. in the 
State. His grave is here where his kindred 
dwell. His daughter is the wife of the son of 
the man who taught America to sing My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee. John C. Holbrook, 
now a cherished name the country over, was 
living here when he was picked up and set to 
preaching. Here Oliver Emerson, organizing 
the church in 1839, was pastor for a few 
months, and here in succession, in the early 
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times, ministered A. B. Hitchcock, Ephraim 
Adams and G, F. Magoun. Here, also, Iowa 
College was born. 

Davenport being on our eastern State bor- 
ders, the attendance, about 250, was hardly up 
to the average. The distance from Davenport 
to the northwest corner of the State is, by the 
shortest route, 385 miles. 

The program was prepared with unusual 
care, the pastor of the church, Rev. G. S. 
Rollins, being the chairman of the committee. 
It was intended to call attention to the vital 
characteristics of our denomination on the one 
hand and on the other to bring to the front 
the activities of the church. Three words 
guided the committee in the choice of tepics 
and speakers: Polity, Ministry and Mission. 

Discussing our polity, Dr. M. A. Bullock had 
a paper on Permanence and Influence of Con- 
gregationalism, in which he said the elements 
of permanence in influence are to be found in 
the autonomy of the church, the fellowship 
of the churches, educational influence and 
the influence of the missionary spirit; and 
Rev. E. M. Vittum found the gist of the matter 
in his topic, Distinctive Ideas of Congre- 
gationalism, in the memorable words of 
Lincoln: ‘ Of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” 

Treating the topics relating to our ministry, 
Prof. Charles Noble of Iowa College, in a 
paper entitled Strength and Beauty, pleaded 
for a more thoroughly educated ministry; 
Mr. W. H. Richards made the same plea 
substantially in his paper on Preaching for 
the Times; and Prof. W. D. McKenzie gave 
a grand address, clearly intellectual and 
deeply spiritual, on The Authority of the 
Christian Teacher. He captured the associ- 
ation. 

The answer to the question What Is the 
Mission of Our Churches? came in many re- 
ports, addresses, papers and resolutions. Rev. 
R. W. Jamison spoke from experience on 
Reaching the Masses. Rev. W. L. Byers gave 
a strong paper on The Church and the Munici- 
pality,in which he said the church should 
know the town, feel responsibility for its gov- 
ernment, utter protests against civic abuses 
and misrule, demand enforcement of law, 
be non-partisan in local politics, in line with 
every public improvement, and insist that the 
gospel is applicable to all civic affairs, join 
hands with all good forces and be itself a pos- 
itive spiritual force. Rev. C. P. Boardman 
spoke of the Higher Evangelism, which he 
believes to be socialistic. Rev. J. M. Hul- 
bert’s spicy paper on Congregational Fellow- 
ship in Iowa, declaring it to be nothing unless 
Christian and praetical, was in answer to 
the question What Is the Mission of Our 
Churches ? 

The meeting of the lowa Homes Missionary 
Society, Thursday afternoon, brought out re- 
ports showing $18065 raised and expended, 
ninety-eight missionaries employed and ten 
churches organized. In the same line was 
the grand jubilee meeting of the A. M. A., in 
which Dr. Roy was strongly re-enforced by a 
colored pastor, a teacher from an Indian 
school, and a representative of the mountain 
whites. The same question as above was 
again answered in the addresses of Secretary 
Herrick and Miss Wilson of Utah, and in 
those of Secretaries Boynton, Taintor and 
Hitchcock, and in the fervid appeal of Mis- 
sionary Bissell from India. It was the unan- 
imous verdict that missionary causes never 
had a better presentation in Iowa, and it was 
the feeling of the secretaries that they never 
had a more sympathetic hearing 

Rev. S. F. Millikan was moderator and 
filled his place admirably. The fellowship of 
the saints was delightful. There was not a 
note of discord anywhere. The devotional 
hours were the best of all. Rev. C. C. Harrah 
preached the sermon from the text: ‘ After 
the way which they call a sect, so serve ye 
the God of our fathers.” Algona, up toward 
the northwestern corner of the State, is to be 
the next place of meeting. £.:0: Di 








THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Andover. 

Examinations in electives were held last week. 
—Last Thuraday afternoon Prof. George Adam 
Smith addressed the students, his subject beipg 
The Power of the Christian Congregation. In the 
evening Rey. G. H. Gutterson spoke on The Work 
of the A, M.A. among the Indians, the Chinese in 
California and the Freedmen and Mountain Whites 
of the South.——The examination of candidates for 
approbation to preach was held last Monday.—— 
Last Tuesday evening the students gathered to dis- 
cuss measures toward increasing the seminary’s in- 
terest in foreign missions.—aAll seminary exer- 
cises were omitted May 30.—Mrs. Ryder gave a 
reception to the Senior Class Jast Friday evening. 

Hartford. 

Monday afternoon of last week the Junior Class, 
with Dr. and Mrs. Walker and Professor Mitchell, 
visited the buildings in East Windsor in which 
the seminary had its first home.——Last Friday 
evening the ladies of the faculty gave a pleasant 
reception in the library hal) to the students and a 
few friends. A few days ago the students were 
privileged to listen to an address by Prof. George 
Adam Smith of Glasgow.——Dr. and Mrs. Mead 
and Professor Paton have already sailed for Eu- 
rope, where they will pass the summer. Professor 
Paton will spend the vacation in study and travel. 
— ~The Hosmer Hall Mission Band has organized 
for next year, with Mr. Tuthill president and Miss 
Caskey vice-president.—— Professor Mitchell, as 
dean of the Saratoga Summer School of Theology, 
has issued the program for 1896. Among the lec- 
turers, Hartford is represented by Professor Pratt 
on The Growth of English Hymnody, Professor 
Stearns on The Roman Catacombs and Dr. G. L, 
Walker, who will give his Carew lectures on the 
Religious Life of New England.——Professor Perry 
has again put on exhibition in the library the re- 
markable collection of copies of the ‘epoch mak- 
ing’’ editions of the Greek Testament, 32 in num- 
ber. ‘To this he has added a collection of 35 Hebrew 
Bibles, from the Complutensian Polyglot of 1514-17 
and Bomberg’s Rabbinic Bible, published in 1517-18, 
to the Haupt edition, which is now being issued, 
There is also shown an interesting collection of 
hymn books. Two of the most interesting are the 
Psalter of 1594 and the Ainsworth Psalter, with 
tunes, 1617. The latter was brought to this country 
by the Pilgrims and was the first book of praise 
used in America. 





Yale. 

Next year additional premiums will be the Downs 
priz’s, to be awarded to the students of the Senior 
and Middle Classes for public reading of Scripture 
and hymns. The lecture program will include 
the Lyman Beecher lectures by Dr. John Watson 
(lan Maclaren) and Hon. E. J. Phelps, LL.D., and 
Chief-Justice Hon. David J. Brewer will lecture on 
Suggestions to the Ministry from the Layman’s 
Point of View, Dr. G. A. Gordon on the Signifi- 
cance of the Ideal and Rev. G. W. Knox, D.D., on 
The Missionary Message to the Followers of Con- 
fucius. A course will also be given by Prof. 
Charles E. Garman of Amherst, 





CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Vr.—Chittenden County Conference met in Char- 
lotte, May 27,28. The papers were on Church Fel- 
lowship, Why Not More Men in the Churches? Rev, 
Judson Smith, D.D., presented the claims of for- 
eign missions. 

Caledonia County Conference met last in St. 
Johnsbury. The subjects were, Some History of 
the Conference, Public Spirit in a Follower of 
Christ, and A Christian Endeavor Church: How it 
Works, by the pastor of the church, Rev. F. F. 
Lewis. An address on Foreign Missions was given 
by Dr. Judson Smith. ’ 

Addison County Conference met at Salisbury, 
May 26,27. The subject was Missions. The denom- 
inational missionary causes were presented, a part 
of them by officials of the societies. Rev. Messrs. 
0. G. Baker and 8. B. Dunn preached sermons. 

Cr.—The 28th annual meeting of the Litchfield 
North East Conference was held in Nepaug, Ct , 
May 26, Papers were presented on The Reflex In- 
fluence of Missionary Giving and The Effect of 
Good Listening Upon the Preaching. 

N. D.—The Jamestown Conference held its eighth 
annual meeting at Cooperstown, May 26-28. Rey. 
G. W. Gallagher preached the sermon. Fargo Col- 
lege was represented by Prof. W. A. Deering and by 

tev. J. F. Dudley, D. D., pastor of the First Church, 
Fargo. 

NER.—Blue Valley Association met with the 
church at Kearney, Rev. John Power, pastor. The 
sermon was by Rev. R. T. Cross. There were a sym- 
posrium on The Prayer Meeting, two papers on 
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Temperance, an exegesis of Rom. 1,a paper on The 
Churches and Benevolence and one upon The Duty 
of the Church Towards Its Unfaithful Members. 
The Woman’s Hour was interesting and profitable. 
The claims of Home Missions and Christian Educa- 
tion were ably presented, It was a meeting of sub- 
dued and tender interest, in view of the recent 
death of Rey. W. P. Bennett and the wife of Rev. 
L. P. Rose, and the severe illness of Rev. E. L. 
Sherman. There was a memorial service of Mr. 
Bennett, and resolutions of appreciation of his 
work and that of Mrs. Rose. Mr.and Mrs. Rose 
were just about to celebrate the 50th anniversary of 
their marriage when death came. 

CAL.—San Bernardino Association gathered at 
Mentone, May 5,6. Topics were: The Tramp in the 
Pulpit, In the Pew; Preparation for Church Mem- 
bership, Church Members in the Church and as 
Related to Outside Institutions; Pomona College; 
Relation of the Bible to Modern Criticism, Social 
Questions, Man’s Redemption. Rev. O. H Spoor 
preached the sermon. 


CLUBS. 

V1.—The club of Western Vermont held its yearly 
festival at Manchester, May 26. The exercises were 
open to the public. The general subject was Our 
Country Churches, with short papers on The causes 
of their decline, A note of hopefulness, The debt of 
the town churches. The principal address was by 
Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D., on The Church and the 
Movements of the Times, discussed under several 
divisions. 

Passumpsic Club met in 8t. Johnsbury, May 25. 
The address was by Rev. A. H. Plumb, D.D., on 
Progress. 

At the Ascutney Club in West Lebanon, May 25, 
several short speeches were given, and Hon. Adna 
Brown, a member of The Congregationalist’s Ori- 
ental tour last year, gave an address on Personal 
Recollections of a Tour in Palestine. 

R. I.—The Rhode Island Club held its chief guest 
meeting of the year in Providence, May 25. About 
275 members and guests assembled at the Trocadero 
and were enabled after considerable delay to enjoy 
the intellectual arrangements for the evening. Dr. 
Arthur Little of Boston and Mr. A. W. Moore of 
Lynn were the speakers of the evening. 

Cr.—The New Haven Club met June 1 and lis- 
tened to an address by Gen. 0.0. Howard on Among 
the Apaches. The club has passed a successful 
year and now bas a membership of 184. 

Minn.—The Minnesota Club meeting, May 25, at 
Plymouth Church, St. Paul, enjoyed an address 
upon Missionary Work in Japan, from Rev. J.G. 
Johnson, D.D., a member of the deputation sent by 
the American Board to Japan last fall. He feels 
that out of the doctrinal ferment and unrest Japan 
is yet to become a Christian nation. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston. 

Park Street.—We stated in our issue of May 14 
that the recent action of the church, whether regu- 
lar or irregular, would doubtless draw from Rev. 
1. J. Lansing a statement of his position. Such a 
statement appeared in the Boston papers last week 
in the form of a reply to the communication of 
a special committee of the church. He questions 
the legitimacy of the proceedings of the church, 
takes occasion to refer to what he considers the 
illegal action of the society at the annual meeting 
as in his opinion a breach of contract, asserts that 
he had always avowed himself ready to bear a gen- 
erous share of any financial deficit, and while de- 
clining to accede to the request of this committee 
declares that he reserves to himself the future con- 
sideration of what may be required by bis own 
sense of duty to this church and of the honor due to 


the Master. 
Massachusetts. 


CAMBRIDGE.—Prospect Street. Rev D.N. Beach, 
who has been a guest of the city of late, in connec- 
tion with the 50th anniversary of the city, occupied 
his old pulpit, morning and evening, last Sunday. 
The auditorium was crowded and his review of 
Cambridge history and his furecast of the future 
were inspiring. 

WinTarRop.—On May 27 a new church was organ- 
ized and recognized at Tewksbury Chapel by a 
council representing 23 churches. Services have 
been held there for six months, and the support of 
the new organization seems assured. At the even- 
ing service Rev. Joshua Coit, the moderator, re- 
ceived the new members, numbering 21, and Rev. 
F. J. Marsh offered the prayer. Rev. C. E. Jeffer- 
son and Rev. C. W. Blackett gave a welcome from 
the Congregational and local cburches respect- 
ively. Dr. Alexander McKenzie aleo gave an ad- 
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dress. The new organization will be known as 
Union Church. The enterprise was started by Rev. 
E.J. Moore, and has been carried on by Mr. Arthur 
Truslow of Andover Seminary. There is no other 
Congregational church in the town. The chape) 
is leased free of rent. 

Beprorp.—The benevolent contributions the past 
year were the largest in the history of the church— 
$1,156. Ten persons bave united with the church. 
Three of the o!dest members, one of them a daughb- 
ter of the first pastor, Rev. Samuel Stearns, recently 
died within one week. Rev. Edwin Smith is pastor, 


LOWELL.—The women of the various churches 
are earnestly seeking to increase the missionary 
interest. Three of the pastors’ wives, Mrs. John- 
son, Mrs. Leland and Mrs. Merriam, have each 
opened their houses for women’s missionary meet- 
ings, which have proved of special interest from 
the social element thus added. 


AMESBURY.—Main Street. The first communion 
table ever used in this town is a valued treasure of 
this church, to which it has been presented re- 
cently. 

HAMILTON.—The gospel services of late have been 
well attended, and were conducted at five different 
points. The churches have been stirred and about 
100 persons have begun a new life. Others have 
been renewed in their interest. 


WELLESLEY.—First. The council which met last 
week Tuesday to consider the resignation of the 
pastor, Rev. L. W. Hicks, agreed with the action of 
the church in its acceptance of the resignation, 
to take effect last Monday. Mr. Hicks’s health made 
a reconsideration of his action impossible, not- 
withstanding the urgent unanimous request of the 
church to that effect. During the pastorate of 
nearly five years the church has been happily 
united. It now has a fund of $5,000 for church 
extension, which was largely collected through the 
efforts of the pastor. Mr. Hicks will not resume 
pastoral work at present, but will make his home 
with an aged relative in Hartford, Ct. 


WAREHAM.—VFirst held special memorial services 
May 24, to which were invited three military com- 
panies. A large and attentive congregation heard 
asermon by the pastor, Rev. J. H. Yeoman, and an 
original hymn was sung. The Congregationalist 
service for Memorial Sunday was used with accept- 
ance in the evening. 

DuDLEY.—The present membership of the church 
is 75. The Sunday school is doing good, faithful 
work, and the Endeavor Society is one of the most 
aggressive in the State. No special revival serv- 
ices have been held, but the church has steadily 
grown in activity and helpfulness. Dr. W. PF. 
Morse is the present pastor. 

OAKHAM.—This church contributed for benevo- 
lence last year $81. The present membership is 115. 
The Y. P.8.C.E.and Sunday school are flourishing- 
The Sunday evening service is varied by preaching 
or a social service. 

AMHERST.—VFirst. The pastor, Rey. Oliver Huckel, 
and the deacons have just published « new manual) 
which is well arranged and creditable to their la 
bors. The usual contents of such directories are 
contained in the book. 

SPRINGFIELD.—First, A special service in ob- 
servance of Memorial Day was held last Sunday 
evening, the Grand Army veterans attending in a 
body. Rev. Ff. L. Goodspeed’s subject was American 
History a Record of God’s Providence.—South. 
Mrs. Ballington Booth spoke at this church last 
Sunday evening. The auditorium was taxed to its 
utmost capacity. She addressed & mass meeting of 
men at the Y. M.C. A. in the afternoon.—WNorti. 
Each year on Memorial Day a service is held in 
memory of deceased members of the church. The 
service last Sunday evening related to those who 
have died the past year.—Hastern Avenue. The 
first memorial service ever held in this church 
occurred last Sunday evening. Deceased members 
of the Sunday school and church were eulogize: 
briefly. 

GREAT BARRINGTON.—First. The installing ex- 
ercises of the new pastor, Rev. L. D. Bliss, attracted 
a large attendance last week Wednesday. The can- 
didate read a carefully prepared paper which left 
little room for questions. Mr. Bliss was ordained 
in 1889, and has previously served in a pastorate at 

Woodland, Cal. The church with which he is now 
connected has celebrated its 150th anniversary and 
has valuable property, including a beautiful church 
edifice, chapel and manse. 


Maine. 


GARLAND.— The church is greatly afflicted in the 
death of the beloved pastor, Rev. P. B, Thayer, 
whose long ministry and lovely character have 
greatly endeared him to his people. 
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BANGOR.—Hammond Street. Deacon E. F. Duren, 
after 40 years of service, has resigned as deacon. 
Throughout this long period he has been a devoted 
steward of the church. 

§aco.—Rev. P. H. Moore has decided to stay with 
the church another year. This is his first pastorate. 
He will go to Europe this summer for his vacation. 


New Hampshire. 

NASHUA.— Pilgrim. A Young Men’s Sunday 
Evening Club of 30 members, recently formed here, 
has, with the pastor, inaugurated ‘‘a prompt, va- 
ried, businesslike people’s gospel service.’”’ That 
the movement is a success is shown by the large 
number in attendance each Sunday night, and it is 
hoped it will be the means of drawing many into 
sympathy with Christ.——First. In the interest of 
good citizenship the pastor, Rev. Cyrus Richard- 
son, D. D., during the past winter has led a class of 
more than 30 members in the discussion of themes 
in the line of civil duties, meeting once in two 
weeks. Twelve lectures were given on the folluw- 
ing and similar subjects: The Relation of the Fam- 
ily to the State, The Perils Connected with Our 
Elections, The Sanctity and Sacrilege of the Ballot, 
Law in Its Relation to the Government of the Peo- 
ple, The Perils and Reforms of the Executive De- 
partment, The Basis and Progress of Civil Service. 
After a lecture members had the privilege of asking 
questions and were required to take notes and 
make an abstract of each lecture and be prepared 
to read it at the opening of the following meeting. 
Keviews were frequent. The class held a town 
meeting, to which the public were invited. The 
warrant announced articles for discussion, All 
participating in the winter’s work were greatly 
delighted and profited. The pastor also gave, on 
Sunday evenings, several sermons on good citizen- 
ship. 

NorRTH*HAMPTON,—Three of the chief officers of 
the Sunday school have been in continuous service 
fora quarter of acentury. In itself this is a high 
testimonial to their faithfulness and efficiency in 
promoting the best interests of the school. The 
25th anniversary was pleasantly commemorated by 
appropriate festivities on the evening of May 20, 
the parties of honor, by a little planning, having 
been attracted to the vestry, which they not only 
found tastefully decorated for the occasion, but 
filled with 150 or more of members of the school 
and other friends ready to extend to them their 
hearty congratulations. A pleasing program was 
carried out. During these 25 years 120 from the 
school were received to the church on confession. 

CoNcoRD.—At the annual meeting of the Congre- 
yational Ministers’ and Widows’ Fund Society the 
expenses were shown to be $2,300. The amount of 
$45,000 still remains in the treasury. The society is 
strong and helpful. C. T. fage was chosen presi- 
dent. 

ATKINSON.—An extemporized village improve- 
ment society of citizens, under the lead of the pas- 
tor, Rev. G. H. Scott, recentiy gave a day of labor 
with teams in the interest of more and better side- 
walks. 

WILTON.—The church has received, as a bequest 
of the late Rube Lane,a parsouage, $1,500 and a 
pew in the meeting house. 


Vermont. 

BRATTLEBORO.—The Swedish Evangelical Mis- 
sion Church was received into the communion and 
fellowship of the Coogregational churches, May 27, 
by an appropriate council of which Rey. C. 0, Day 
was moderator. Brief exercises, of recoznition 
followed the result of the council, 

BRIDGEWATER.—The revival meetings inaugu- 
rated under Evangelist Whittier recently have been 
continued by Evangelist Whitney of Fitzwilliam 
with added power, until ail the young men in the 
village under 22 years of age, except one, have been 
hopefully converted. 

WELLS RIVER —The labors of Kev. R. G. Bugbee, 
the pastor, have been greatly blessed, 58 persons 
having been added to the church witbin two years. 
The work of the Y. P. S. C. E. bas been greatly 
prospered, the Juniors being led by Mrs. Bugbee. 

MORBRISVILLE.—Dr. W. A. Robinson, a former res- 
ident, goes to England in June, to assist in laying 
the corner stone of a church to be erected in Gains- 
borough to the memory of John Robinson. Dr. 
Robinson is a direct descendant. 

SALISBURY.—The church has expended about $500 
on the exterior of its edifice, righting the spire, 
slating the roof and painting. 

St. ALBANS.—Mr. N. H. Dutcher of this place, 
who has completed his Junior year at Andover Sem- 
inary, supplies at Sudbury this summer. 

DANVILLE.—The contract for the new house of 
worship has been Jet and work begins at once. 
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Rhode Island. 

PROVIDENCE.—Edgewood. A fine lot all paid for, 
$10,000 in cash and pledges, the hope of $10,000 from 
the churches and individuals of the State, enthusi- 
asm and faith combine to make the prospect of an 
adequate house for this new houseless church ra- 
tional——Plymouth. The average attendance at 
Sunday school is 365. The last payment has just 
been made on a building lot for a larger house. 
Over 30 persons have been added to the member- 
ship since Rev. S. H. Woodrow assumed the pasto- 
ral work.— Beneficent. This strong mother church 
often sends its members away to strengthen 
churches in the more distant part of the city, but 
ceases not to maintain its numbers and benevolence. 
Death has taken away the oldest member, who had 
been 75 years on the church ro)]l.——Highland, This 
church has just been received into conference fel- 
lowship. The membership is 54. The Sunday 
school has increased irom 180 to 247 ——Union. Asa 
Lyman, the clerk of the churcb, died almost in- 
stantly at the close of the regular prayer meeting, 
just after he had risen to nominate a delegate to 
represent the church at the annual conference. A 
new card catalogue with a neighborhood catalogue 
of membership has been made.——/Free Swedish. 
Rev. J. P. Eagle stretches out his influence among 
his own natiou beyond his localchurch, At Auburn 
he bolds regular services Sunday afternoon and 
Friday evening with some assistance. An Endeavor 
Society and a Sunday school have been formed 
there, and at Attleboro, Mass., a meeting hall has 
been secured and preaching services are held every 
Wednesday evening.—Free Evangelical. The 53d 
anniversary of this church was observed May 24. 
If the church could secure the value of its property, 
it would be willing to change its location on ac- 
count of the encroachment of large manufactories 
near it——(Central Eight persons from the Portu- 
guese mission have united with this church on con- 
fession. The greater portion of the financial debt 
has been provided for, with no diminution of the 
usual benevolences. 

PAWTUCKET.—The weekly printed calendar is a 
means of great helpfulness, Key. Alexander Mc- 
Gregor, the pastor, was nominated by the State 
conference as a corporate member of the A. B.C. 
F. M. Swedish is enjoying a deep, spiritual inter- 
est. Rev. B. J. Thoren, the pastor, preaches regu- 
larly at Rumford, where a new chapel was dedi- 
eated May 3. He also looks after a congregation at 
Woonsocket.—— Weeden Street has just voted to se- 
cure Jand and press the work of a large building, 
its growth making such a step an absolute neces- 
sity.——Vark Place. The young people are a large 
factor in the work of this church. ‘They are quick 
to visit the sick with tokens of sympatby. 





CHEPACHET.—The largest attendance of members 
at apy communion service for 50 years was wit- 
nessed at the May meeting. Fifty dollars for a 
share in the jubilee fund of the A. M. A. was voted 
as a thank offering by the church and society at its 
semi-centennial celebration, 

BARRINGTON.—The society of this church is con- 
tinuing the salary of the lately deceased pastor to 
his widow until July 1. The church has met other 
recent losses by the death of Benjamin Martin, for 
36 years a devoted ceacon, and of L. B. Kendall, a 
benevolent helper in the chureb. 

CENTRAL FALLS.—The church received 12 on con- 
fession at the last communion as the first fruits of 
the union evangelistic services in March, under Kev. 
C.L. Jackson, 

Connecticut. 


DaNnBURY.— First. The bi-centennial of the church 
was celebrated May 27 and on the days following. 
The historical address was given by Rev. A F. 
Pierce, the pastor. Judge L. D. Brewster spoke on 
Relation of the Church to the Town, and MayorG., 
M. Rindle responded. Several other speakers were 
listened to,and Dr. C. R Palmer gave an address 
on What Congregational Churches Stand for. The 
attendance at services has been large. Fifteen 
pastors have served the church. 

New Haven.—HMoward Avenue. A reception was 
given by the congregation to Prof. H. K. Beach, 
May 27, in honor of his 10th anniversary of his serv- 
ice as organist. The many persons present heard 
some fine selections of music. Addresses were also 
given by the pastor, Rev. W.J. Mutch, and others. 
When a valuable token of appreciation was given 
Professor Beach, the pastor was also remembered 
with an acceptable reminder of the 11th anniver- 
sary of his pastorate. 

NAUGATUCK.—A large congregation was present 
at the meeting in the Mission Chapel at Union City, 
Sunday evening, it being Rev. Sherrod Soule’s last 
sermon before going abroad. He will return about 
Aug. 1. 

MrIppLEBURY.—The church celebrated its 100th 
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anniversary last week, with special services which 
were well attended by persons from neighboring 
places. The pastor, Rev. W. F. Avery, gave the 
chief address, 

Essex.—The Congregational Swedes of this place 
and Ivoryton intend to build a meeting house in 
the latter place. Ground has been purchased for 
that purpose and quite a sum of money is already 
subscribed. 

MIDDLE STATBS. 
New York. 

ROCHESTER.—/P/ymouth, There is now a strong 
bicycle club connected with the church and a new 
bicycle house stands at the rear of the meeting 
house to accommodate the many wheelmen whe 
attend the services. 

The meeting house at Brandon has been equipped 
with a bell, and that in Bangor bas refitted and fur- 
nished its vestry. 

THE SOUTH. 
Florida. 

TAMPA —Key. and Mrs. E. P. Herrick celebrated 
their silver wedding in the church parlors May 25. 
A silver coin for Clara Barton’s rescue work was 
requested in place of the usual presents. More 
than $45 were realized. 

Texas. 

Evangelist C. W. Byron and wife bave just closed 
a series of meetings with the First Church at 
Paris. There were over 40 conversions and Chris- 
tians were greatly blessed..—Mr. Byron is now 
holding services with the Grand Avenue Branch, 
Dallas, using his tent, which accommodates 1,500 
persons. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

CLEVELAND. — Lakeview. Mr. G. V. Yotarelli, 
who has charge of the successful Italian work of 
this church, has also undertaken a new work at the 
Central Friendly Inn, the use of the commodious 
chapel having been granted by the Non partisan 
W.C.T. U. More than 100 persons attended the 
opening service ——VFranklin Avenue. When Rev. 
H, O. Allen became pastor seven years ago the new 
building was only balf-finished, and the church 
was burdened with a heavy cebt and greatly dis- 
couraged. During bis pastorate 200 new members 
have been received, 125 on confession, The church 
passed strong resolutions of regret at his leaving, 
and the dismissing council spoke in highest terms 
of bis abilities and faithfulness both as preacher 
and pastor and the valuable eervice he has rendered 
in many self sacrificing ways to the general inter- 
ests of all the Cleveland churches. The church 
tendered Mr. and Mrs. Allen a large farewell re- 
ception. Mr. Allen goes to Wisconsin for a sum- 
mer vacation and expects to resume work in the 
fall. 

ToLEDO.—Washington Street. The acceptance 
of the call to this pastorate by Rev. G. A. Burgess 
has given general satisfaction. Mr. Burgess is a 
graduate of Brown University and Bates Seminary 
and has been a prominent educator. He comes to 
this church from the Free Will Baptists and from 
the presidency of Winnebago College, Minnesota. 

In our notice, last week, of Dr. J. W. Hubbell’s 
death we erred in stating that be “ was not in the 
active ministry forseveral years prior to his de ath.” 
He died in the 10th year of his service as the be- 
loved pastor of the First Church, Mansfield, one of 
the largest of our Ohio churches. 

Michigan. 

DetroiT.—First. The council which met May 27 
formally installed the new pastor, Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton. The roll showed a large representation 
from yarious centers in the State. Appreciative 
reminders of Dr. Boynton’s earlier service in the 
East were reiterated and, with such thoughts in 
mind, the council was little disposed to question 
him. Theevening service broughta strong welcome 
to the new pastor from the spokesmen and from 
the congregation of the chureh. Dr. E. B. Webb 
preached the sermon, as he did also at Dr. Boyn- 
ton’s ordination and at his installation at Haverhill 
and Boston. Pres. W.G. Sperry, D. D., offered the 
prayer. 

THE WEST. 
lowa. 

S1ocx Ciry.—Rev. M. W. Darling preached hi 
tenth anniversary sermon May 24. During his pas- 
torate the membership has grown from 159 to 505. 
No communion service has passed without acces- 
sions. The exact number received during the dec- 
ade is 495. A fine building has beenerected. With 
a strong and united church Mr. and Mrs, Darling 
have reason to rejoice in the memory of their labor 
here, and a host of friends rejoice with them.—— 
Mayflower. Rev. R. W. Jamison has moved his 
mission down town, At present the Ballington 
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Booth American Volunteers are co operating with 
him in large meetings held every night. 

K posauqua.—Rey. W. B. Hague of 8. Bridgton, 
Me., who some weeks ago was called to this pas- 
torate, has returned from a three weeks’ visit to 
the fleld. His answer has not yet been given. 

MARION.—At the last report about 60 persons had 
applied for membership, most of whom began the 
Christian life in the union meetings conducted by 
Evangelist Williams, 

DENMARK.—The lowa H.M.S§. recently received 
$400 by bequest from the estate of the late Oliver 
Brooks, for more than 50 years clerk of this church, 

At Burlington special union meetings are now 
in progress, under the leadership of Evangelist 
Chapman, 

At the State Association a determined and per- 
sistent attempt was made to get the body to take 
some action concerning the Bay (Cal.) Association 
of churches as respects its action in suspending 
Key. ©. O. Brown, D. D. The brethren who urged 
it so strongly were simply contending for a princi- 
ple of Covgregationalism as they saw it, but the 


motions were voted down. 


Minnesota. 

WAVZATA.—The ordination of Miss Alice R. 
Palmer, May 28, was an interesting occasion, She 
has been a valued worker in the W.C,T.U. in 
Africa and in other portions of the East. Of Pres- 
byterian origin, she has always felt drawn to the 
ministry. Her examination showed her to be well 
grounded in the faith, to have a high and normal 
school education, with a large fund of sanctified 
The church has prospered during 
Nearly all the Minneap- 
cablegram of 





common sense, 
her five months’ ministry. 
olis churches were represented, A 
congratulation was received from Lady Henry 
Somerset, Miss F. bk. Willard and Miss Anna Gor- 
don. There are three ordained women now preach- 
ing in the State. 

SrRing VALLEY.—VFirst. The 40th anniversary of 
organization was observed May 24,25. Rev. Dr.J.A. 
Chamberlin preached the sermon and the pastor, 
Rev. P. H. Harmon, D. D., conducted the roll-cal). 
More than 100 members responded to their names 
and 16 communications from former pastors and 
absent members were read. Rev. Messrs. R. G, 
Jones, W. W. Gist and Henry Faville gave the prin- 
cipal addresses. The exercises closed with a ban- 
quet in the Masonic Temple, which was largely at- 
tended and heartily enjoyed, 

Sir. PAUL.—Hazel Park, Some repairs have been 
made upon the building and a few debts paid. 
Congregations are increasing and there is marked 
interest since the coming of Rev. T. A. Turner,—— 
Gladstone, A Sunday school of 100 members and a 
C, E. Society have been organized, under the lead 
of the People’s Church, Rev. 8. G. Smith pastor; 
and a subscription has been raised for a new 
chapel which, with help from the C.C. B.S., will 
be erected at once. 

RANDALL.—Great interest is awakened by the 
prospect of a meeting house, the only one in the 
place. The foundation has been laid and the com- 
pletion is expected in July. Much credit is due to 
Mr. W. KR, McClane, a student from Carleton Col- 
lege who is preaching bere for the summer. Four 
new members have been received into fellowship. 

MoOoruHEAD.—Key. C. E. Harris, Jr., was installed 
pastor, May 21, by a large and representative coun- 
cil. The excellent doctrinal paper presented by 
Mr. Harris was well received. He has had unusual 
educational advantages and gives promise of be- 
coming an eflicient workman. 

ANOKA.—During the three years’ ministry of 
Rev. tl. N. Pringle there have been a large number 
of additions, and the church is in a much better 
State except that financial troubles make it diffi- 
cult to sustain preaching 


Kansas. 


Hymer.—A church of nine members was organ- 
ized, May 17, by Superintendents Broad aud Bush, 
The occasion was one of deep interest. The move- 
ment originated in meetings held by Rev. G. M. 
Pfeiffer, pastor at Diamond Springs, who will also 
supply at Hymer, The new enterprise is in Chase 
County, near ‘*Diamond Ranch,”’ which contains 
30,000 acres owned by an English syndicate. This 
ranch is the great industry of the region, as 8,000 
cattle graze upon it. Its managers and employés, 
as well as the farmers in a wide territory, encour- 
age the new religious movement, and a meeting 
house will soon be erected. This is the only church 
in the village or vicinity. 


closed brief, successful 


Evangelist Veazie has 
services at Severy and Western Park, preparing the 
way for the union of the two fields under one pas- 
tor.——Six students will supply fields in the State 
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this summer—three from Yale Seminary, one from 
Oberlin, one from Canada and one from Washburn 
College. 

The cyclones occurring Sunday, May 17, and later 
brought desolation into some Congregational fields 
and severe Joss to the people and work. Sabethba, 
Seneca, Oneida and the northern part of Clay 
The meeting houses at Oneida 
So tar as 


County were struck, 
and Goshen (Clay County) are in ruins. 
is known no persons connected with the churches 
and congregations were killed, but some Jost their 
homes and suffered personal injuries. It is be- 
lieved that the area of the calamity is small. 
Local help will be sufficient to meet the needs of 
individuals rendered homeless, But the churches 
are too poor to rebuild without aid, and this feature 
appeals strongly to the spirit of fellowship in more 
favored parts of our land. Rey. L. P. Broad, 
superintendent of home missions, Topeka, will 
give reliable information concerning these pressing 
needs, 
North Dakota. 

KELSO.—The people were made happy May 24 by 
the dedication of a neat and commodious house of 
worship. The work began with a Sunday school 
formed May 1, 1895, and the church was organized 
the following October. The dedicatory services were 
conducted by the pastor, Rev. N. P. MeQuarrie, 
assisted by Prof. W. A. Deering, dean of Fargo 
College, Supt. KE. H. Stickney and others. All 
in the community enjoy the privilege of worshiping 
in their own meeting house. Mr. McQuarrie is an 
earnest and faithful worker and his efforts are 
highly appreciated. 

RtkyYNOLDS.—The preliminary organization for the 
Congregational church has been effected by Rey. 
J.D. Whitelaw. Work was begun here last Sep- 
tember and is progressing rapidly, with good pros- 
pects. Mr. Whitelaw preaches at Buxton in the 
morning, Reynolds in the afternoon and Cummings 
in the ¢vening. 

FARKGO.—The meetings conducted by Evangelist 
Hunt closed May 28. They have been well attended 
and full of interest and many conversions are 
reported, Though the weather has been unfavor- 
able, much good has been accomplished, 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

OAKLAND.—Mrs. H, G. Noyes of this city, for- 
merly of Binghamton, N. Y., bequeathed over $11,- 
000 to various societies, among them the California 
H. M. Society, Y.M.C. A. and Y. W.C. A. of Oak- 
land and the C.C. B.S. She also gave $1,250 for 
Chinese work on the Pacific coast; $120 to Rev. W.C. 
Pond, its superintendent; $2,500 to establish the 
Noyes scholarship in Pacific Seminary; $1,000 to 
Pomona College, and $500 for the kindergarten 
work of the First Church, Oakland. 





Washington. 

BELLEVIEW.—A (. E, Society of 16 active mem- 
bers has just been organized. The church is only a 
few months old but several members are to be 
added at the next communion, and all departments 
give evidence of vigorous life. 

The women of the churches are taking the lead in 
bringing the importance of missions before the 
people. An all-day meeting was greatly enjoyed by 
the Seattle churches, May 13, and a week later the 
Tacoma women held a rally in which a large num- 
ber of churches participated. 

Oregon. 

The 25th anniversary of the organization of Has- 
Salo Street Church, Portland, was fittingly cele- 
brated May 14.——A partial result of revival in- 
terest at Forest Grove was the admission of five 
young people at the May communion, Others in- 
terested will unite in due time. 





WEEKLY REGISTER, 
Calls. 


APPLEMAN, Hiram H., St. Charles, Minn., declines 
call to Sauk Rapids and Cable. 

BLUE, Jas. M., Andover Sem., to United Ch., Lawrence, 
Mass. Accepts 

BUTCHER, Ste phe n G., Hartford Sem., to asst. pastor- 
ate, South Ch., New “pg cree Ct. 
CALHOUN, Newell M., Canandaigua, N. Y., to the 
presidency of Keuka Caltnne. Acvepts, and has be- 
gun work. His address is unchanged. 

CAMERON, Alick J., 
W. Townshend. 

DUNCAN, H. J. B., to Park Vale Mission, Omaha, Neb. 

FRINK, G. N., El Paso, Tex., a former pastor at Jen- 
nings. is recalled, 

GIBSON, idrew, Bangor Sem., 
manent panne eat Loudon, N. H. 

GIBEON, Jno. S v Ki aukauna, Wis., to Washburn. Ac- 
cepts. 

HARRIS, Ghavenee sng formerly at Windham, Vt., to 
Cole hester. Accept 

HOLDEN, Fred. a Bue kingham, 
Accepts. 

HOLMES 

HUN 





accepts call to per 
I 





Ct., to Burlington. 


Sevier, Pa., to Parsons 

Eme rson ., Cherryfield, Me., “accepts call to 

Elisworth F: 

MADILL, J. © 
cepts. 





< 
= 






lis 
ey Sarnia, Ont., to Hope Ch., Toronto. Ac- 


Westmore, Vt., to Jamaica and 
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MILLER, Paris E., Bangor Sem., to Hooksett, N. H. 
Accepts, and has begun wor 
MILLS, Augustus W., to Rye, N. H. 
begun work, 

MOORE, P pulp H., accepts call to remain another year 
at Saco, Me 

PALMER, ‘Hi arry, Swedish Ch,, Middletown, Ct., accepts 
call to Bris tol and Plainville. 

R ra AD, Eugene B., toremain at Homer, Ill. Accepts. 

RICHARDs, Geo. 8. to W. Hartland and Riverton, Ct, 

ROSEWARNE, J. Vincent, Salem, Neb., to Denison, 

ex. Accepts, and has begun work. 

SMITH, Zwingle H., Howard, 8S. D.,to Hutchinson, Minn, 
Accepts, and has begun work. 

STEAKNS, Edward R., New Vineyard, Me., accepts 
call to Warren. 

SVENSON, Gustav A., Chicago Sem., to Swedish Ch., 
Middietown, Ct. Accepts, 

WATHEN, Chas. B., 8. Main St. Ch., Manchester, N. H., 
accepts ¢ all to Rehoboth, Mass. 

WILCOX, A. Y., Auburn Sem., accepts call to supply 
for a =f. at Newark Vailey, N. Y., to begin work 
June 21, 


Accepts, and has 






Ordinations and Installations. 
APRAHAMIAN, Sarkis A., o. p. Green’s Landing, Me, 
Sermon, Rev. D. L. Yale; other ts, Rev. Messrs. J, 
Pp. Cushman, J. 8. Richards, G. 8. Heflin, Ebenezer 
Bean. 
BEEBE, Julius R 
BL ISS, hae = dD. 
Me ay 2 ; 





o. p. Sanborn, N. D., May 29. 

first Ch., Great Barrington, Mass., 

, Rev. Dr. Ww. H. Ward; other parts, 
. Burnap, Edward Day, W. W. Curtis, 












TON, Ne he mir uh, i. First Ch., Detroit, Mich., May 
27. Sermon, Dr. E. B. Webb; other parts, Rey. Messrs, 
W. G. Sperry, D. D. H. P. De Forest, D. D., W._E. 
Strong, W. fi. Davis. D. D., M. A. Brownson, D. D., 

.W. Bradshaw, D.D. 
GOODE NOUGH, Giles F., Hartford Sem, o. Nepeug, 
,May26. Sermon, Prof. M. W. Jacobus, D, D.; other 
aie itevy. Messrs. J. P. Hawley, C. H. Stevens and 
Arthur Goodenough, father of the candidate. 

HYDE, B. F., o. Bridgewater, Vt, May 26. Sermon, 
tev. Dr. J. B. Thrall; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. E. 
Fullerton, A. N. Ogilvie, Peter McMillan, W. H. Mous- 
ey. 

JONES, Jno. O., o. and i. Bound Brook, N. J., May 27. 
Sermon, Dr. L.O Brastow; other parts, Rev. Messrs, 
Jno. Kershaw, Henry Ketcham, 8. L. Loomis, F. A. 
Johnson, ©. L. Goodrich. 

PALMER, Alice R.,o. Wayzata, Minn., May 2s, Sermon, 
tev. J. H. Morley; other parts, Rev. Messrs. E. E, 
Rogers, J. A. Stemen, James McAllister, L. H. Kellar, 
1, B. Moody. 








Resignations. 

BUCK, Geo. J., Springfield and Selma, Minn., to take 
effect June 15. 

DAV IDSON, Wm. W., Riverton, Ct. 

EDDY, Wim. D., Norwood and Norfolk, N. ¥, to take 
effect June 10. He will supply the pulpit until Aug. |. 

HILLIARD, Dow L., Decorah, lo. 

McKRIWE, W. Henry, Second Ch., Wells, Me., to take 
effect ie | in August. 

MASON, . Turnberry and Howick, Ont. 

r y Sc hag i suey N., Anoka, Minn., to take effect in 





uly 
Qi AR DE , Paul, Minden, To. 
C ha I., Grand ene, Mich. 
VATER, Wm., E, ‘Brookfield, 
VAUGHN, Howard R . Sec wa G h. , Eau Claire, Wis. 
WOODRUFF, Mis. Emily C., Little Valley, N. Y. 


Dismissions. 









ALLEN, Herbert O., Franklin Ave, Ch., Cleveland, O 
May 2k. 
BARTLETT, Wm. A , Ridgeland, Ill., May(25. 


ISDELL, Jas. A.. Waukesha, Wis., May 27. 
HICKS, Lewis W., First Ch., Wellesley, Mass., May!26. 


Churches Organized. 
BRATTLEBORO, Vt., Swedish Evangelical, rec. 27 May. 
HYMER, Kan., 17 May, members. It will be supplied 

by Rev. M. Pfeiffer. 
WINTHROP, Mass., Union Ch., org. and rec, 27 May,‘ 2i 
members: Rev. Arthur Truslow, acting pastor. 


Miscellaneous. 

BISSELL, Oscar, formerly of Holland, Mass., has? re- 
moved to Brimfield, where ke ean be addressed. 

HORINE, Stephen D., of Oxden, Io., has been ill for 
several weeks. but is slowly recovering. Rev. H. N. 
Lawrence has supplied his pulpit for three Sundays 
and Secretary Douglass for one. 

LYTLE, Jas. AL, on graduating from Williams College 
in June, will close his work with the ehurch, in 
S. Williamstown, Mass. 

McCOWAN, H. 8., will supply at Sauk Rapids, Minp., 
Sunday evenings, in connection with his pastorate at 
St. Cloud, 

UPTON, Rufus P., closes his work at Lake Park and 
ee, Minn., and is invited to visit Garvin and 

















WEA t HE RLY, Arthur L., of Harvard Divinity School, 
has been invited to supply at Blencoe, Io., during the 
summer, 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES, 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA, NEBRASKA, 
EK. Los Angeles, s 12 Aurora, 4 6 
Escondido, ae Burwell, Iti 16 
Pico Heights, 14 Curtis, 7 9 
Santa Monica, 5 5 Indianola, s 5 
; Omaha, Plymouth, ) 
noes giao adiak NEW HAMPSHIER. 
Bridgeport, South, = S Durham, P 


East Haven, “; ** Franklin, 


N. Branford, 5 § 
Waterbury, Third, 4 4 NORTH DAKOTA, 

Winsted, First, 3 Crary, 4 

Dickinson, 7 12 

INDIANA. Grand Forks, w- jh 

Elkhart, } 63) Inkater, 4 

Ontarto, 5 5 Melvilie, ) 
KANSAS. RHODE ISLAND. 

Hymer, % Central Falls, 12 12 


Lawrence, Plymouth,22 26 Providence, Central, *% 8 
Ottawa, se SOUTH DAKOTA. 





MAINE, Ipswich, 5 9 
Bangor, First, 4 4 Webster, 4 
Hammond St., Je: WISCONSIN. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Bruce, i! 
. Burlington 4 5 
Southbridge, 4 6 ’ 1 
* “ . o, Waupun, 4615 
Winthrop, Union, 21 W. Salem, o1 2S 
MICHIGAN, OTHER CHURCH <s. 
Big Rock, 22 22 Braddock, Pa., First, 15 1s 
Metamora, — 4 5 5 
Port Huron, Twenty a2 
fifth St., 6 8 § § 
Sand Lake, 2 9 Line <a haa N. ¥. <0) 
Siar . Willow Spring-, Mo., 1 3 
MINNESOTA, Winthrop, [o.. — 4 
Randal), — 4 Churches with less 
St. Paul, People’s, 12 21 than three, 24 db 


Conf, 07; Tot., 543. 
Total since Jan.1. Comf., 10,235; Tot., 16,901 
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SPRING MEETING OF THE WOMAN'S 
BOARD. 

Edwards Church, Northampton, opened its 
hospitable doors for the semi annual meeting 
{ the Woman’s Board of Missions, May 2 
unty Branch 
and the 
first part of the morning session was devoted 
to the work of the branch, Mrs. William Gal- 
lagher presiding. Mrs. Merril! E 
ducted a devotional service and Mrs Joseph 
Marsh welcomed the guests. The reports of 
the brancb secretaries, Miss Tyler and Miss 
Ilunt, showed encouraging gain amoung the 
The treasurer, Miss Kneeland, 


7 
jn this connection Hampshire C 
celebrated its twentieth anniversary, 


Gates con 


young people. 
reported the receipts for the year $2,569. 
Mrs. D. W. Marsh gave a Twenty Years’ 
Review of the history of the branch, Or- 
ganized with a bare quota of local societies, it 
now uumbers forty-two. Mrs.Colton of East- 
hampton is the only survivor of the original 
board of officera. The aggregate of contribu- 
tions for the twenty years is $50,522. During 
the singing of an original birthday hymn spe- 
cial birthday offerings were presented by the 
societies, amounting to $271.46, which is to be 
alied to money already given as a memo- 
rial to Mrs. William H. Stoddard, the first 
president of the branch, the whole sum, $700 
to be appropriated to some foreign mission 
work which shall be associated with Mrs. 
Stoddard’s name. 

The last hour of the morning and the entire 
afternoon session were under the auspices of 
the board, Mrs. Judson Smith presiding. 
Mrs. Gallagher, in behalf of the branch, wel- 
comed the board. The statement of the treas- 
urer, Miss Carruth, reported receipts for six 
months: from contributions $47,679 65, from 
legacies $18.82085, total $6650050 Miss 
Stanwood, secretary, in an address entitled 
Mid-year Observations, reviewed the events 
of the half-year. New Haven Branch has 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary and 
New York Branch its twentieth. Special ef- 
fort has been made to increase membership. 
Of the six months’ contributions more than 
one-tenth has been designated by the donors 
for extra objects, including Armenian relief, 

(American Board debt and other special calls, 
thus reduciovg the amount available for the 
definite work for which the board has pledged 
itself, and rendering most vigilant effort nec- 
essary for the remainder of the year in order 
that by Oct. 18 funds may be received suf- 
ficient to provide for the work which legiti- 
mately belongs to the board. The home sec- 
retary, Miss Child, having visited India, 
Ceylon and China, is now in Japan and ex- 
pects to sail from Yokohama for Vancouver 
June 19, Miss Kyle, field secretary, has had 
several encouraging touring campaigns. Miss 
May, assistant treasurer, has been compelled 
by ill health to resign. Several missionaries 
have come home for rest: Miss Stone from 
Bulgaria, the Misses Ely, Miss Bartlett, Miss 
Harlow and Miss Pierce from Turkey, Miss 
Nugent from India, Miss Talcott, Miss Kent 
and Miss Daniels from Japan, and Miss 
Crosby from Micronesia. Miss Noyes is now 
returning to India and Miss Gilson has gone 
toGazaland. A tribute was paid to the hero- 
ism of the missionaries in Turkey, and the 
echo of the call which comes loud and often 
from there and from other lands made it more 
Sure than ever that the time is not yet for re- 
mitting most diligent and vigilant effort. 

Miss Lamson, secretary of junior work, in 
an address entitled, The Half That Has Not 
seen Told, urged the importance of more deti- 
hite organization among young people and of 
more efticiency in this direction among Chris- 
tian Endeavorers, saying, ‘‘ We have been too 
well satisfied that the burdens of our mission- 
ary organization should be lifted by hands 
fitted by years of experience to handle them 
wisely.” 

Interesting addresses were made by Miss 
Mary B. Daniels, recently returned from 
Japan, Miss Ellen M. Stone of Bulgaria and 
Mrs. J. K. Browne of Harpoot, Turkey. Mrs. 
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M. Rowland gave a grapbic account of 


Georg 
A Day’s Experience in Tottori, Japan, and 
Mrs. Chauncey Goodrich of Tungcho held the 
half an hour speaking of The 
A large audience was 


audience for 
Awakening of China. 
present at the two sessions. 


- —_ 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The Endeavorers of a South Carolina town pro- 
pose to distribute in public places a supply of 
fans bearing printed notices of church and society 
meetings, 

The Sunday school committee of a society in 
Watertown, N.Y 
society each month with slips of paper containing 


, furnishes the members of the 


Bible readings on some definite topic. 

A society in Baltimore, Md., became much inter 
ested in two young Scotchmen, who are studying | 
medicine in that city with a view to becoming for 
eign missionaries, and secured means to furnish 
rooms for their use during the time of their stay. 

A sunshine committee in India bas visited and 
helped 323 poor people during the year. The spirit 
of the society is shown by the fact that it raised 
$250 within a fortnight to pay the church debt, and 
it keeps on hand a load of wood to help any that 
are in want. 


A permanent temperance pledge for the signa 
tures of members was provided two or three years 
ago by the Union Park Society of Chicago It has 
been framed, and is placed on the wall of the lec- 
ture-room, ready to receive new signatures at any 
time. The societies belonging to the west division | 
of the Chicago Union are being urged to adopt a | 
similar course. 

The first society in Peking, China, formed one 
year ago, has already grown to five, and the mem- | 
bership has become tenfold what it was.——A two 
weeks’ musical convention was arranged by a so- | 
ciety at Columbiana, O., for the purpose of improv- 
ing the singing in the church, A Junior, fifteen 
years old, of st. Paul, Minn.,a week after uniting 
with the church, formed a class of children from 
four to eleven years old for the study of the Bible. 





A paper on Sabbath observance was presented at 
a conference on Christian citizenship held by the 
local union of Mt. Vernon, N, Y.. last March. Asa 
consequence a petition was at once circulated ask- 
ing for the closing of the post office in that place 
on Sunday. The petition, bearing about 2,000 sig- 
natures, was forwarded to Washington with letters 
from leading citizens, and in less than a week the 
reply was sent that the post office would be closed, 
as requested. 





In place of the white caps that have been the 
badge of past convention committees, the Wash 
ington committees will be distinguished by white 
straw hats with bands of red, white and blue, bear- 
ing the name of the committee. Headquarters at 
the Riggs House, for the benefit of any women 
attending the convention as representatives of 
papers, will be kept open from 11.30 to 2 and from 
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4to8each day during the convention, and will be 


in charge of a committee appointed by the Woman’s 
National Press Association. The Washington Ho- 
meopathic Medical Society intends to establish a 


tent on the White lot, where free medica tention 


can be given in case of emer ency ree admission 


to the Corcoran Art Gallery is to be granted to any 
visitors wearing the convention badge. All who 
are serving at the headquarters of the committee 
of °96 are Endeavorers, apd every evening they hold 


a brief service of prayer for the convention, 





THE exbibit of Old Blue Delft 
McDuffee & Stratton’s Art Pottery Rooms includes 


‘laques in Jones, 


some of the best examples of that famous pottery. 





Up the system at this season with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla if you would ward off summer 
sickness, and cure that tired feeling, weak- 
ness, dull headache, sleeplessness, loss of 


appetite. Your blood needs to be cleansed, 


| enriched and fitted to supply nourishment to 


the organs, nerves and muscles of the body. 
Pure blood is the great need of thousands. 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best--in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


MACULLAR PARKER 





T PROVIDE 
ner’ eee. We | 
THE BEST 


CLOTHING 
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WINDSOR — 1726. 


knife. 





delightfully comfortable. 
not occur again. 
when you see and try one, 


The chair is not at all expensive. 


It must not be forgotten that chairs were costly 
and very scarce in Colonial times, and stools were 
mainly ueed. 

One of the most famous of all Colonial Chairs is 
the Windsor Chair, which owes its name to the fact 

ft that the first chair of this shape was discovered by 
George III. in a shepherd’s hut in Windsor, the shep~ 
herd having himself made it, largely with his pocke 
The king found it so comfortable that he at 
once ordered others made like it, and thus the chair 
was introduced. 

When the Boston Public Library looked for the 
most comfortable chairs for its reading rooms, they 
adopted unanimously the Windsor Chair, as a seat 
that could not be improved upon. 

We have secured some reproductions of a famous 
Windsor Chair, brought to Philadelphia by Governor 
Patrick Gordon in 1726. 
The opportunity to secure one of these historic patterns may 


It is a true Windsor, and 


You will want half a dozen of them 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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Not a Patent 
Medicine. ] 


a 


en 


an actual disease with thousands. 
athartics give only temporary relief. 
cause of the disease, some ob- 
scure nerve trouble, must be reached 
by a nerve tonic, one containing 
phosphorus, in order to obtain action 
upon the brain and spinal cord. 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 







the only tonic containing phosphor- 
us, chemically pure, perfectly harm- 
less, Prompt, concentrated, power- 





ful. It witt Cure CONSTIPATION 
permanently 
lar bottle, $1.00, 100 doses. All drug- 
or by mail. Sample by mail, 25 cents. 
Desc riptive pamphlet, tormula, testimonials. 


etc., mailed to any address. 


I, O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futton Street, New York City. 


Formula on 
Every Bottle. 


©@©MO@® 

© PICTURE 
TAKING 

© Is EASY 


© With a BULLS-EYE Camera 


No Dark Room is required as it uses 

light-proof film cartridges and can be . 
©) loaded in daylight. Complete illus- © 

trated manual, tree,with every instru- 

ment, 

LIGHTEST, SIMPLEST. 

EASTMAN KODAK ag =o 

Booklet Free. Rochester, 














$8.00 and $12.00, 





know the value of 2 
that slays 





‘ atasty and ei tizing food 
tasty. Here's the value of 


/ SOMATOSE BISCUIT, 


> containing 10 per cent. SOMATOSE, a dry extract 5 
of meat, for dysp eptics and convé alescents, made 


> by the American Bascuit & Manuf acturing Co., | 
$ New York SomarTose HiscuiTs are easily di- +}> 
3 gested, increase the appetite, restore strength, ! 

: increase th: weigt 


5 Forsale by Crurrists at 60 cts. per box-or sentby | 
} manufacturers, charges yaic, cn receipt cf price. 

+ Pamphlets mailed free ly 

5 Schieffelin & pan 








Blake Bell Reeuiey 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
dress 


of Copper and Tin. Addr 
BLAKE BELL O0O., Boston, Mass. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK, 
Another week has passed and no marked 
improvementin the character of general trade 
is seen. But improvement is to be noted in 
the demand for hides, leather and shoes, and 
these articles have an advancing tendency 

Cotton goods are in oversupply and dull and 
low. Most of the woolen mills in the coun- 
try are working on reduced time or simply on 
orders. Stocks of old raw wool are large and, 
as the new clip is beginning to arrive, prices 
naturally are in buyers’ favor. 

Despite the attempts of large iron and steel 
manufacturers to curtail production so as to 
prevent a glut, the market is oversupplied 
and prices are scarcely steady. Men in the 
trade do not look for much improvement in 
the iron industry until after the middle of 
July at least. During the week ended Satur- 
day the course of prices in staples was down- 
wards. Flour, coal, hides, leather, sugar and 
print cloths were about the only staples to 
hold their own 

Collections do not seem to be any more 
satisfactory than formerly. At the financial 
centers very little commercial paper is mak- 
ing. The supply of money is in excess of 
the demand, and good grade paper is eagerly 
snapped up at easy rates. The whole busi- 
ness world here is waiting to see what will be 
done on the money question at the St. Louis 
convention before making any new commit- 
ments of capital. 

As to the speculative markets there is little 
tosay. In Wall Street especially speculation 
has been practically dead. It is probable, 
however, that there will be more activity just 
prior and succeeding the St. Louis conven- 
tion. If that convention declares for gold a 
good-sized bull market ought to follow, in 
which all classes of stocks will participate in 
the advance movement. 


——$ 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REV. PETER BLAKE THAYER, 


The beloved, venerable pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Garland, Me., died at the parson- 
age, May 25, after a brief but a illness. Mr. 
Thayer was born in Alstead, N. H., Feb. 29, 1816, 
graduated from Bangor ee Seminary in 
1847, and the following year was ordained in Gar- 
land, Me., where he has remained as pastor ever 
since, spending his summer vacations in Northern 
Aroostook doing missionary work. Father Thayer, 
as he was called, was for many years a trustee of 
Bangor Seminary and of the Maine H.M.S. He 
was accustomed to attend the large gatherings of 
the missionary societies and was looking forward 
to the jubilee celebration of the A. M. A., being one 
of the few original members of that organization 
fifty years ago. 





Irs HEALING properties are wonderful, Pond’s 
Extract, Do not trust anyworthless substitute for 
the genuine. 


BrEvity Is THE SOUL OF Wit.—Therefore we 
say, take Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam first, 
last and always when there is any tendency to throat 
or lung soreness or irritation. It is the best remedy 
on earth for coughs and brouchial troubles. Sold 
at all druggists. 


Now’s THE CHANCE.—No reader of this paper 
should miss the rare chance to secure one of those 
*“ Windsor’? Colonial chairs described in another 
column by the Paine Furniture Co. These are the 
chairs which were adopted by the Koston Public 
Library as a reading chair. They have a famous 
history, having been discovered by George ILI. in a 
shepherd’s hut while the royal monarch was hunt- 








@,A.B. &E.L.SHAW 
. Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers ¢ 


ULPIT 
SUITS. 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 
Send 5c. stamp for new 100-n4- 
catelogue 





ing in Windsor. They are not at all expensive and 
can only be procured at these warerooms. 





HALF RATES TO ST. LOUIS AND RETURN.—On 
account of the Republican National Convention the 
B.& O.R. R. will sell tickets from all points in New 
England to St. Louis and return at half rates, good 
going June 12 to 15, and to return until June 
21. Route is via New York, Philadelphiaand Wash- 
ington, These rates are open to the public and an 
excellent opportunity is afforded to visit St. Louis 
during the great convention. For rates and fur- 
ther information address A. J. Simmons, N.E.A. 
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Fifty Years Ago. 


President Polk in the White House chair, 
While in Lowell was Doctor Ayer; 

Both were busy for human weal 

One to govern and one to heal. 
And, as a president’s power of will 
Sometimes depends on a liver-pill, 

Mr. Polk took Ayer’s Pills I trow 

For his liver, 50 years ago. 





Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


were designed to supply a 
model purgative to people who 
had so long injured themselves 
with griping medicines. Being 
carefully prepared and their in- 
gredients adjusted to the exact 
necessities of the bowels and 
liver, their popularity was in- 
stantaneous. That this popu- 
larity has been maintained is 
well marked in the medal 
awarded these pills at the 
World's Fair 1893. 


50 Years of Cures. 











211 Washington Street, Boston. 








7 PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Loans on Improved Faims 
in the Wonderfullv Fertile 
Red River Valley 

and in North Dakotaand Minnesota. 20 years of experi 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of over 
8 years in the Red River Vajley and of over 22 in Minne 
sota and North Dakota. A personal knowledge of lands 
and values. Loans only made to industrious, thrift 

farmers, on well improved farms. I give my persona 

supervision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica- 
tions sent to you and held by you. Interest collected by 
me and forwarded to you by New York Check. Funds 
bow earning you only 2,3, or 4 per cent, in Savings Banks 
will here earn you 7 per cent.—about doubling your in- 
come. Remit funds for investment by New York or 
Boston Draft, or by personal check payable to my 


order. Address 
E. P. GATES, 
2628 Portiand Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


YOU DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 
| Western Mortga 
or Western Land— avoid foreclosure costs—stop se 
LLL) good money after bad—get a good 5 4 investment instead 
State exact! ocation, condition oftitle, and your low >: 
rice. Over $2,000, 000 in Western securities succe 
vandied by the present management of this conporsiien. 
U THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST CC 
Send for our Bond List. 98 Equitable Building, Bostor 


y E OFFER A CHOICE STOCK, paying 
large semi-annual dividends, = we believe 


safe for any one to hold. M. D. BROOKS, ‘t>. 
34 School Street, Boston. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. sa-Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS ¢¢A¢ 


a be AWerid 
site * — METAL Sg ober om “og TIN 

r Price and Cata 
‘SHANE. BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Chureh Cushions 


FASSOCKS, ETC. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & C0., "New torcner. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


PILGRIM HALL, CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, 
BOSTON, MAY 29. 

Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, well known 
for her missionary temperance work around 
the world, was the leader, and read Christ’s 
last commission as given in Matt. 28: 19, 20. 
She especially commended American mis- 
sionaries for the way they were “teaching 
... to observe all things,’ and quoted an 
English missionary in Zululand who, speak- 
ing of the work of his society, said, ‘‘ We 
need a Pixley, a Wilder,” continuing the list 
of American missionaries; ‘‘none hold the 
people to so high a standard as they.” She 
read the parallel passages in Mark and Luke, 
and spoke of the philanthropy growing out 
of missionary work, of the lack of benevolent 
institutions under any but the Christian re- 
ligion; not until brought into contact with 
them as established by missionaries, and in- 
duced by shame and a desire to compete with 
them, do the followers of other faiths start 
work of that kind. 

Miss Stanwood read the names on the ¢ai- 
endar for the week with a few words of ex- 
planation, giving the latest intelligence from 
Sivas, Ceesarea aud Talas, and then introduced 
Miss Pierce, who but two weeks ago arrived 
in this country from Aintab where she has 
been for twenty-one years without a visit 
home, and in that time has not lost a week 
through sickness. Miss Pierce spoke of their 
terrible experiences in connection with the 
massacre of Nov. 16, their first intimation of 
actual outrages coming in a letter from Har- 
poot; of her incredulity concerning the possi- 
bility of a similar experience there; of the 
self-control of their girls while the massacre 
was going on; of Dr. Hamilton and Miss 
Trowbridge who, with only native assistance, 
cared for the wounded as they were brought 
in; of the danger which she and her party 
met even on their way to the coast, when 
their guard advised their turning back, but 
some soldiers coming from another direction 
promised to protect them. Mrs. J. K. Browne 
announced that four of the Red Cross agents 
had reached Harpoot, and Mrs. Browne and 
Mrs.S.B. Pratt offered prayer for the aftlicted 
people in these fields. 


a 


EDUOATION. 


— By recent enactment of the State legis- 
lature twenty new free scholarships in the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute become avail- 
able to the next entering class. This makes 
forty free scholarships in all available, one 
for every senatorial district in the State, in 
addition to the twenty-five or more free schol- 
arships to which students from Worcester 
County only are eligible. 

—— The new president of Rollins College, 
tev. George M. Ward of Lowell, who has just 
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Findings— 
‘‘The best, of course,” you 


tell your dressmaker, 
and trust to her 
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SKIRT BINDING 


Why don’t you /e// her to use it or, 
better still, buy it yourself? 
If your dealer will not supply you we 
will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free 
‘Home Dressmaking,’’ a new book by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home journal, 
telling how to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt Bind- 
ings sent for 25c., postage paid. 
S. H, & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City, 
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entered upon his duties, is a graduate of 
Dartmouth College and of the Boston Law 
School. His enthugiastic work as the first 
general secretary of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor has made him well known 
throughout the country. The wide acquaint- 
ance thus formed, his business experience 
after resigning this position, and his subse- 
quent training for the ministry at Andover 
Theological Seminary make him peculiarly 
well fitted for the leadership of Rollins Col- 
lege. 
ee eee 

The question, How has God made himself 
known? is almost equivalent to the question, 
Has God made himself known? We are un- 
able intelligently or steadfastly to believe in 
revelation until we rid our mind of misap- 
prehensions of its method and clearly per- 
ceive that it is spiritual. We have learned 
many of the superficial lessons of religion, 
but its fundamental teachings we have yet to 
receive. ‘‘No man hath seen God at any 
time’: “God is Spirit’—these seem the 
foundation stones of the whole superstruc- 
ture; alas! who has received them ?—British 
Weekly. 





IMPOVERISHED blood causes that tired feeling. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies, enriches and vitalizes 
the blood and gives vigor and vitality. 
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Try 
Our 
ao Gloves. 


Because we are Sole Agents fcr 


The Duchesse Glove 


which is the Best Glove Made. 


Price List. 
Four Button, Colors, Plain Back . 1 50 
Four Button, Colors, Embroidered 
ME {one 666 Geib Osa e" <4 
Four Button, Black, Plain Back . 1.75 
Seven Hook, Colors and Black, Em- 
broidered Back. . . . « « « 1.75 
We guarantee satisfaction or refund your money. 


CHANDLER & C0., 





Winter St., Boston. 





June Weddings, 


Intending buyers will find beautiful specimens of Rich Cut Glass 


Cloisonné Vases 





——Fine Lamps and Shades——Single Dozens of Richly Decorated Plates——Salad Sets 


——Old Blue Delft Plaques——A. D. Coffees in Morocco Cases 





China Loving Cups 


from Doultons——Rich Glass Loving Cups from Carlsbad——Plant Pots and Pedestals 
——Putch and Lemonade Bowls——Rich Decanters ——Japanese Bronze Lamps——Old 
Blue Nankin China Lamps——Royal Worcester China Pieces——Dinner Sets——Tea 


Sets etc, 





NSPECTION INVITED. 


Josie: MeDullee & Stratton Co.. 


China, Glass and Lamp Merchants, 


WHOLESALE 


AND RETAIL, 


{20 FRANKLIN. 





Choice 
Laces 


Worth 20c. to 50c., at 10c. and 12ic. 


Here is the best bargain in Choice 
Laces that has been offered this season. 
Plauen, St. Gall and France are repre- 
sented in the display: 

Oriental, Point de Paris and Valen- 

ciennes Laces, 6 to 12 inches wide, 

in cream and butter color, worth 


20c. to 50c. per yard, our special 
prices 


10 125° 


Per Yard. 


Wm. S. Butler & C0., 


TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 








‘Does Your Hair Fall Out? 
Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so, I can 


If totally bald do not write. Select family 
Send self-addressed stamped 


| help you. 
| patronage for ten 


“ ] 

| make my 
| white 
| skirts 
of 














ears. 


| envelope to Miss RacugL T. WYAT’r, Centerville, Mass. 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all eoncerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregationalist. 
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OUR MORTAL DISEASE. 


The mortal disease with which our legis- 
latures are smitten has little or no relation 
to bills against gambling or lotteries or 
dueling. Damning those sins legislators 
have no mind to is the easiest way in the 
world of compounding for those they are 
inclined to. Their great temptation is not 
to send challenges or gamble recklessly, 
but to make themselves, by purchase, nomi- 
nation and election, some boss’s ‘* map,” 
to go weekly to his office for orders or to 
take them meekly every day over the long- 
distant telephone, to sink reason, conscience, 
independence, the interests or demands of 
their constituents, and make themselves 
nothing but voting machines in the hands 
of the men who buy and sell legislation. 
This is the hideous cancer that is sapping 
the life of American legislatures, and while 
its deadly progress is becoming, as it is, 
more and more visible in State after State, 
to talk of improved legislation and waves of 
morality is going ou' of one’s way to be 
foolish.—New York Evening Post 
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NOTEWORTHY FORTHOOMING 
MEETINGS. 


National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., June 4-10. 

National Conference of Y. M. C. A. Secretaries, 
Cleveland, 0., June 5-9. 

International Missionary Union, Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., June 10-17. 

International Sunday School Reception and Con- 
ference, Northfield, Mass., June 20-22. 

International Sunday School Convention, Boston, 
Mass., June 23-26, 

World’s Student Conference, Northfield, Mass., 
June 26-July 5. 

A Jhautauqua Assembly, Chautauqua, N. Y., June 

-Aug. 24. 

gf Alliance, Fiftieth Anniversary, Mild- 
may, Eng., June 30-July 4 

Northfield Y. M. C. A. Camp, Northfield, Mass., 
July 1-Sept. 1. 

School for 3 gee Bible Study, Northfield, 
Mass., July 6-Aug. 2 

National E pce ra Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 
July 7-10. 

Christian Endeavor Convention, Washington, 
D.C., July 8-13. 

Y. W. CG, A. Conference, Northfield, Mass., July 
10-20. 

General Conference for Bible Study, Northfield, 
Mass , July 30-Aug, 12. 

Association for the Advancement of Science, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Aug. 24-29 

American Social Science Association, Saratoga, 
N. Y., Sept. — 

American Board, Toledo, O., Oct. 6-9 

Ame ric an Missionary Assoc tation, Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 22. 

Nation: il W.C.T. U, Convention, St. Louis, Mo., 
Nov. 15-18. 


Progress does not ride on a powder cart. 
Progress rides in the chariot of the Prince of 
Peace.—Rev William L. Watkinson. 





Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





HULL—BURGESS—In Wareham, May 24, by Rev. J. H. 
Seems. Arthur C, Hull of Plymouth, N. H., and 
Annie E. P. Burgess ‘of Wareham. 

RICHARDS—THAYER—In Cambridge, May 28, by Rey. 
Alexander McKenzie, D. D., assisted by the bride's 
father, Prof. J. H. Thayer of Harvard Divinity School, 
Prot, Theodore W. Richards and Miriam 8. Thayer. 

WILLMOTT — UPTON—In_ Bath, Me., May 26, Rev. 
Benj. A. Willmott of London, Eng , Bangor Seminary, 
‘#6, and Alice Lowel) Upton, daughter of the late 
Elijah Upton. 








Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





FAIRBANKS—In Manchester, N. H., May 28, Hon. Al- 
fred G, Fairbanks, prominent in business and polit- 
ical cireles, for fifty years a member of Franklin 
Street Church, aged 74 yrs. 

FISKE—In Penacook, N. H., May 26, Mary A. W., widow 
of the late Rev. A. W. F iske, aged 82 

HOLMAN-—In Bangor, Me., May 4, Daniel Holman, for 
more than forty years the courteous and respected 
sexton of Central Church. 

LYMAN—In Providence, R.1., May 14, suddenly, Asa 
Lyman, aged 63 yrs. 

TARBELL—In Mason, N. H., May 16, of pneumonia, 
Charles W. Tarbell, aged 56 yrs. 


BENJAMIN F. STONE, 

The First Congregational Church of Nashua, N. H., 
has lost in the death of Benjamin F. Stone its oldest 
member and one of its most genuine and devoted 
Christians. Mr. Stone had lived nearly a century, 
having reached his ninety-fifth year. Until within a 
comparatively few years he has been able to attend 
ehureh and the Sunday school, where he seemed to 
find peculiar delight in the study of God’s Word. He 
was a Christian of positive convictions and sterling 
worth. The promises of God were eternal verities to 
him. He retained in his old age a remarkable interest 
in the events of the day both in church and state. Mr. 
Stone was born in Groton, Mass., lived many years in 
Lunenburg, Mass., and about twenty years ago came to 
Nashua to make his home. He leaves a widow, who 
has already passed her “fourscore and ten.” His fu- 
neral took place May 21. 
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fasts hINGe MeKELVY eT TS JUST AS EASY, and a heap more 
mime sensible, to use a little care in the se- 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS . e . e 
Pittsburgh. lection of materials when having paint- 
FABRESTOUR So surgh. Ee h i ™ ‘ ] es — a 
ANCHOR Sia ; Ing done and secure the ni result ¥s “ 1S 
ECKSTEIN ? ‘to take chances and use mxtures of which 
ATLANTIC : . 5 Se ae ss > cre ttino 
Se ‘you know nothing. To be sure of getting 


BROOKLYN | 
New York ; 


= | Pure White Lead 


suman )° | examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
ae | Any shade or color desired can be easily ob- 
MISSOURI ; i ; nee 

nev sca. |" | tained by using Nationa Leap Co.'s brands 
ree of Pure White ‘.ead and Tinting Colors. 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO 

Vhiladeiphia Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
MORLEY : : of colors free; also cards showing pictures of tweive houses of different 
naval ee designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 


SALEM 


Salem, Mass, upon application to those intending to paint 
NELL ° 
wre BuiTalo NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
KENTUCKY 1 Broadway, New York. 


Louisville. 
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NOT PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH 


BUT REALLY ECONOMICAL... 


To Buy the Shawknit Half-Hose 


Trey are rouno to se THE GHEAPEST IN THE END 


(Look FOR THE TRADE-MARK “IU, WHICH IS STAMPED ON THE TOE. 
i 





SOLD BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 
Descriptive Price-List, free, to any applicant. 
Beautiful Castle Calendar, free, to any appli- Ss HAW STO Cc KIN G Cc O. 
cant mentioning this publication. LOWELL, MASS. 
HROROROROROROROROHOHOROROROOCHOHOHOHOHOHOROCHOROROHOHOE 
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Qe 
BIGYGLES 


(The Yellow Fellow) 
The Stearns is. a modern wheel of ad- 
vanced construction. Lightest, strong 
est and fasts the longest. The ‘96 
former models. 


Handsome 
Catalogue 


Mailed Free. ~ 
Stearns surpasses all 


.G. Stearns X Go., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Your shoe-keeper— 


Brown’s French Dressing 


For Ladies and Children’s Shoes 
DD>D>>>5>555555555555555555>5>5>5>5>5>5>5>>5>>>>>>>% 


UFFALO LITHIAWATER 


FOR RHEUMATIC COUT. 


Case of DR. J. A. HANBY, of Patrick C. H., Va., stated by himself : 


‘‘For four years I was afflicted with Rheumatic Gout to an extent which incapacitated me en- 
tirely for the discharge of the duties of my profession, and was finally reduced to such a condition as tu 
subject me forthe most part to confinement to my bed. By the advice of one of my medical 9" cast 
emphatically as a dernier resort, Spring No. 2 am fran 
T determined to make use of the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER gon f without faith in its 
virtue, having but little confidence in mineral waters. The use, however, of a few doses of the Water 
was attended by beneficial results so remarkable that I was soon ‘able to be out of bed and upon my feet, 
and my improvement has continued until Iam now actively engaged in the practice of my profession.” 





Xo>>>>>>>>5 





This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5 00 f. 0.b. 
at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent free to any address. Springs open for guests 
from June 15th to October 1st. 


Proprietor Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va., on the Atlantic and Danville Railroad. 
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Columbia tubing is made 
Ils from carefully selected 
h-carbon steel and nickel 
bia tubing is the strongest 
he workd. 
free if you call upon the agent, 
nus for two 2-cent stamps. 
MFG. CO. 
irtford, Conn. 


ises and Agencies are almost 
If Columbias are not properly 
1 your vicinity, let us know. 





ibia Bicycles are fitted with 
D SINGLE-TUBE TIRES 


S DUNLOP TIRES ARE ASKED FOR, 


) TIRES SO GOOD AS HARTFORDS. 











We desire to mail 
free our complete ill 
ustrated book, prepar 
ed at great expense, 
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“How to Disinfect,” 


giving rules in cases 


, r 
to 
of infectious diseases, 


fect, and also in everyday 


‘ life. The care of sinks, 
sewers, etc. Remem- 

zt ber —the_ intelligent 

re 

VCE. our sickness. Send 

your address to-day. 


use of true disinféct 
titas” Co. Ld., 636 West 55th St., N. Y. 


fense against one half 








ants is the surest de 


you accept a substitute, 
must not fuss because 
its not as good as genuine 


HIRES Rootbeer. 


Made only by The Charles KE. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
A 25c. package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 


~~ 





DR. ROBERT HUNTER, 
the famous Lung Specialist of 117 West 
45th street, New York, recently celebrated 
his fiftieth anniversary as a doctor. He 
graduated at the New York Medical Uni- 
versity, March 4, 1846, and for over half a 
century has been in continuous practice. 








Catalogues mailed upon application. 


Fairbanks WINDMILLS 


Fairbanks 

= Wood and Steel. 
TANKS 
PUMPS 
| of all kinds. 
| PIPES and FITTINGS. 
| 
| 87 






Estimates on Water Plants. 


CHAS. J. JAGER CO. 


174 HICH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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A. M, A. 

It is fifty years since the American Mis- 
sionary Association was organized. Its semi- 
centennial will be celebrated in Boston next 
October. In view of this anniversary it is 
proposed to raise a special Jubilee Year Fund 
of $100,000 in shares of $50 each, with the 
hope and expectation that these shares will 
be taken by the friends of missions without 
lessening those regular contributions which 
must be depended upon to sustain the current 
work. The fund opens with these subscrip- 
tions: 

Charles L. Mead, Esq., New York. 

H. W. Hubbard, New York, two shares. 
James H. Foy, New Haven, Ct. 

Theodore Bliss, Philadelphia, Pa., two shares, 
H. Sheldon, Canton, Pa. 

Mrs. L. H. Spelman, New York. 


W. P. Hubbard, Bangor, Me. 
Rev. J. B. Sewall, South Braintree, Mass. 





Mrs. Kk. W. Southworth, Springtield, Mass. 

Mr. 8. R. Heywood and wife, Wurcester, Mass., two 
shi eg 

Rev. G F. Savage, D. D., Chicago, Ill., two shares, 

Rev, M, &. Strieby, D. D., New York, two shares, 


Rey. A. F. Beard, VD. D., Brooklyn, N.Y 

Rey. F. % Woodbury, D. D., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Rey. (. J. Ryder, D. D., Stamford, Ct 

Key. Ji fad $s F. Cross and wife, Rosebud Agency, 

He, ry Gaylord, Cheshire, Ct. 

tev. W. E. Wheeler and wife, Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 

Kev. J. W. Cooper, D. D., New Britain, Ct 

Deacon Samuel Holmes and wife, Montclair, N.J., 
shares. 

Rev. A. J. Lyman, D. D., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Rev. Wm. H,. Ward, D. D., Newark, N. J. 

Rey. Nehemiah Boyxiton, D. D., Boston, Mass, 

Hon. E. L. Freeman, Central falls, R.1., two shares, 

Misses D. E. and 8. L. Emerson, New York. 

Lucien C. Warner, M.D., New York 

Charles A. Hull, ksg., New York, 

Rev. Milo N. Miles, lowa City, lo, 

First Congregational Sunday School, Kast Orauge 

Miss M. F, Aiken, Malden, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary R. Englesby, Burlington, Vt. 

Rev. Geo. W. Keed and wife, Fort Yates, N. D. 

E. A. Guodnow, Worcester, M: 1sa., two shares 

Broadway Congregational Chure ht, Norwie h,C t. 
sha 

Congre yational Church, Watertown, Ct, 

Judge Win. H. Upson, Akron, O 

gaatarien cong. Ch., Norton, Mass., four shares, 
tev. Roy, D. D., Chicago, U1. 

Mrs. A. B. Ross, Cambridge boro, Pa. 

Arthur’s Mission, Millbury, Mass., two shares. 

Horace Tracey Pitkio, New Hartford, Ct. 

Mrs. Emma P. Shumway, Groton, Mass. 

Mrs Augusta Ss. Thurston, Whitinsville, Mass. 

High Street Congregation: il Church, Auburn, Me. 

First Congregational Society, Keene N.H. 

Sg M. M. Fisher, Medway, Mass. 

. Fisher Ri_haidson, Medway, Mass. 
Mrs. Harriet P. Somers, Boston, Mass 
F rom he Friend, in memory of her 


olen ™. N. Phelps, Foxboro, Mass 

Dr. R.N. Baughman, Marseilles, il., 

Windham Conference of Connectic ut. 

Mary R. Cummings, for heirs of W. H. Cummings, two 
shares. 

Mrs. A. L. Bayley, Amesbury, Mass 

Congregations! Suuday School 
Flushing, N 

Mrs. Lucy 8. Connor, Henniker, N. H, 

John P, dabe, Newark, N.J. 

Mrs. Sarah C. Ke llogg, in me mony of her father, Rev. 
E, J. Comings, Kingsville, 

Miss Abby W. Turner, R vg Mass., two shares. 

( ongregational Church and Departme nts, Grand View, 
Tenr 
Rev. I. G. Burgess and Wife, 

By a Friend, in memory of Rev. J. 
Epping, N. H. 

A Member of South Church, Salem, Mass. 

Nelson Valentine, in memory of Mrs. R. 'W. Valentine, 
New Gloucester, Me 

Congregational Chure h, Auburndale, Mass, 

Mrs. Julia E. Brick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gloucester K vangelical Congregational Society, Che- 
pachet, R. 

Mrs. John H. rr New York. 

Geo, W. Marston, San Diego, Cal. 

Mrs. pa. Lee Marston, San Diego, Cal. 

James A. Smith, Osage, Io. 

8. B. French, Chicago, Il. 

South Church, Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
shares. 

Norfolk Conference, Mass. 
Total number of shar.s reported, 109. 


8S. D. 


a, NJ. 


, twenty 





mother, Boston, 


two shares, 


“and Departments, 


Crow Agency Mont. 


H. Stearns, D.D., 





Salem, Mass., two 


— _ 


A minister of the gospel does not belong 
to any local church. He belongs to hu- 
manity. Although he receives a salary from 
the company of Christians who call him 
their pastor, his entire time and strength 
do not belong to these few Christians. He 
belongs to the city in which he lives, to the 
denomination whose principles he accepts, 
and to the church universal of which he is 
a part.—Rev. C. E. Jefferson. 
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Puritana 


Trade Mark 











Puritana will positively give any 
| man, woman, or child /erfect Diges- 
tion; —the kind of digestion that 
brings New Life. 


of all sickness and 

O all disorders of the 

Blood, Liver, Kid- 

O neys, Lungs, 

Nerves, Brain, and 

Skin is caused by improper work- 
ing of the 


Stomach 


Puritana makes the 
Heart Right, 
Lungs Right, 
Blood Right, 
Kidneys Right, 
Nerves Right, 
Health Right. 
Because it makes the Stomach 
right. 
Get of your druggist this great disease-conqueri De wit 
covery (the price is $1 for the complete treatmen t, one 
Destie of Pesteane Saslete ail te cee ee en one you 


will bless the day when you heard of Puritana, The 
ritana Compound Co., Concord, N, 


RB 
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THE vty day $e 


LAUD'S 
MPI 


tLe 


have been prescribed with great success for more 
than 50 years by the leading physicians of Europe, 





in the treatment of female patients. 
recommended for 
Poorness of the Blood and 
Constitutional Weakness. 
Imported by E. Fougera & Co., N. Y¥. 


To avoid imitations BLAUD is stamped on each pill, 


Specially 





CREATES AN APPETITE.—“ Melrose, Mass., April 14, 
1896. Sometime ago my husband found his appetite 
was failing, and he thought he would try a bottle of | 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Before he had taken half of it 
his appetite returned and he felt like a different man.”’ 
J. W. Cole, 17 Green St. 


Hoop’s PILLS cure indigestion, biliousness, 





ARPETS rics. 658 





TUMORS, 


and Matignant Blood 


CANCE 


Allies Couquered; scien- 
| tifie vegetable treatment at home, no knife or plaster, 
| Full particulars, mueh valuable matter in If page 


book, free; write A. MYRON MASON, M.D., 


| 657 Sth Ave., New York. 





AT MANU ,JoHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


FACTURERS’ 


OPP.BOYLSTOM ST. 


“CARPETS aw® UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST., 


BOSTON. 








A New York Home. 


An atmosphere of quiet refinement, accompanied by 
convincing evidences of modernity in all that con- 
tributes to creature comfort, both outwardly and in- 
wardly, attractively furnished rooms and an unsurpassed 
cuisine, are qualities that one rarely finds in a large 
city hotel. 

For years it has been the pride of the proprietors of 


The St. Denis 


that its reputation and prosperity have been grounded 
on just these essentials to comfortable living. 

An ideal location, opposite the beautiful pile and 
grounds of Grace Church, most convenient to either 
up-town or down-town business districts and the leading 
places of interest and amusement. 

The handsome Colonial dining-rooms are filled each 
day with the most select shopping public of New York 
and its suburbs. There is no better place to dine, no 
better place to live in the great Metropolis. 


The St. Denis, 
Broadway and Eleventh Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 








HE painter decorates the wall; the 
artist-in-needle-work decorates 
the furniture; the emperor decorates 
with a medal the faithful soldier; but 
dirt decorates all neglected things and 
places with its own peculiar 
YS // badge—a badge of disgrace. 
y 


Wy 
% Me Decorative: art is a good 
eg thing if it does not lead people so 
4 high up that they cannot see the 
dirt that accumulates in the kitchen 
and inthe corners. It is those house- 
keepers who use SAPOLIO that win 
the medal of honor and have houses 
and reputations free from the imputa- 


tion of a decoration of dirt. 








YARDSLEY — Go down to the 
9 drug-store and get a bottle 

of Pond’s Extract, will you? 
— The Bicyclers, by John 
Kendrick Bangs. 

The 

Bicycler’s 

Necessity 


CURES 


Piles 
Colds 
Wounds 
Br Ulises 
Spr. dins 
Toot h ache 


BLEEDING 


USE POND’S EXTRACT After Shaving — No Irritation 
USE POND’S EXTRACT After Exercising — No Lameness 


catarrl 
peadache 
Floarseness 
chilblaills 
Rheumatism 
sore Tht gat 


REDUCES QUIETS 
INFLAMMATION PAIN 





IPS chappea or a little sk | uate EXTRACT OINTMENT 
4 Use POND’S EXTRACT LIP | is simply a marvel. How 
SALVE — Tieaiing, Softening, instantly it cures Piles!) What 
Delicious Odor, Beautiful Color. | relief from excruciating pain! 
25 cents. 50 cents. 


BUY GENUINE POND’S EXTRACT if you want genuine cures 
Buy imitations if you want imitation cures 





POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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American Express Co. 


, TRAVELERS 





CHEQUE 


is practically a 
certified cheque 
‘made payable to 
one’s order for 
a fixed amount 
named on its 
face, in gold or 
its equivalent, 
in the currency 
of the country, 
at 20,000 places 
throughout the 
world by an ex- 
tensive list of 
Bankers and 
Hotels. 

More Available, Economical and Secure 
than letters of Credit, Circular Notes or other 
forms of Travelers’ Credit. 

Cheques, rates and further information may 
be obtained at any agency of 
THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., 

OR AT THE PRINCIPAL OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
78 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, 
45 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 
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